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WE issue, this week, the second of our EXTRAS| 
—containing the five or six poems which we our- | 
self, prefer to remember as our own—the five or 
six poems which we know to be unsuggestedly | 
born within usx—which we wrote with our hand} 
moist, and our blood and brain kindled and in| 
earnest. The stories of these poems—as every | 
poet will know—is the last and least part of 
them. Scenery and incident fit themselves to a' 
feeling of the soul when it comes to maturity, as 
the toga virilis was fitted to Roman youth—al- 
most a complete covering, and yet but slightly 
concealing the slow-ripened developments of the 
man. We are accused daily of writing nothing | 
that is not frivolous. ‘These poems are from the | 
under-turrent of our “ frivolity.” And they run| 
as deep, we are inclined to think, as a man ever| 
sees into his heart, till it is rent open with a 
calamity—and calamity, as yet, we never knew. 
God long keep us from deepening our poetry by 
sinking it with the plummet of agony! 








Tue beautiful picture of the “ Housekeeper and her Pets,” 
on the opposite page, tells its own story. 


HEREDITARY FAILINGS. 


“My pear covstn—I hardly know how to announce the 
last revolution in the wheel of my fortune to you, for I am 
certain your strict ideas of propriety, your overdue regard 
for form and ceremony, will be shocked at the method by 
which my happiness has been obtained, though I am equally 
certain you will envy that happiness, now it is won. 

‘* My dead and gone grandmother, as you know, com- 
menced her wedding journey at the romantic hour of twelve, 
when the rest of the family were snoring ; and my lamented 
grandfather drove his one-horse wagon up to the back-door, 
instead of the front, to receive her. ‘ Shocking affair,’ I 
have heard you say, but family history records it a happy 
match. So my kind mother, in the exuberance of her young 
affection, noiselessly drew the bolt of the kitchen-door 
about the same witching hour of the night, to meet my be- 
loved father, when they started parson-ward, while the be- 
fore-mentioned happy pair were quietly locked in sleep. 
They, too, were happy in their secretly espoused loves, as I 
know by personal observation. With such shining examples 


before me, do you wonder I should do my share in keeping | 


up the family reputation? I suppose you will wonder, of | 
course, and, perhaps, it is perfectly right you should be in- 
dignant and horrour-struck. But I was determined not to 
be behindhand in the hereditary way, so I permitted my 
dear P. to hand me tenderly from the pantry-window into a 
hackneycoach, when the moon was well up, and the ground 
was frosty, just two weeks ago this blessed night. 

‘¢ There is my fault, my dear cousin, and its extenuation, 
and, like my bright examples, my leap in the dark was suc- 
cessful; for, I have found such a treasure of a husband, I 
long to make you acquainted with him and his good 
qualities, and have you personally know and see my hap- 
piness. hag 





So wrote the present matronly Mrs. P. some five-and- 
twenty years ago, during the flood-tide of her honey-moon, to 





her bosom confidant, the associate of her girlhood. In op- 





rents, she ran away with the needy but handsome P., who 
was once the terrour of staid mothers and frigid maids in 
the town of Podunk, but who is now the dignified and 
steady double-chinned aristocrat of *’change, with a voice 
potential in cotton and a nod final in stocks, in the city of 
New-York. 

After his marriage, Mr. P. had come to this great city, 
and plunging, at a successful moment, into the stream of 
commercial industry, a steady and laborious career brought 
its certain result; and he is now a wealthy merchant, with 
his winter house at the lower end of Broadway and his 
summer box at Hurlgate. These, with an untold number 
of shares in all sorts of institutions and companies, and a 
plethoric bank account, are the result of his labours in Pearl- 
street. He has, meanwhile, grown from a wild and some- 
what unpromising youth into a steady and sober citizen ; 
and has followed the cares of business with such a single 
eye to the main chance, he has become cold and callous to 
any sensation which does not directly concern his trade. No 
one would now recognize, in the plodding and industrious 
merchant, the unsteady and frolicsome youth who ran away 
with the belle of Podunk. He has entirely lost all his former 
habits and desires, cares little or nothing for the society of 
ladies, and troubles himself not at all about his family affairs ; 
content to pay his butcher’s and grocer’s bills with punctu- 
ality, leaving domestic concerns entirely and unreservedly 
to his better half. 

Mrs. P., on the contrary, carried into her matrimonial ca- 
reer the same traits of character which marked her early 
life. Violent and headstrong at times, she owned no master 
but impulse, and the indulgence of quick and passionate 
feelings often carried her beyond the bounds of propriety. 
Irresolute and changeful, she was as often the indulgent 
and overkind mother as the violent domestic tyrant. The 
mixing of her patrimonial punch had been effected with the 
usual attendants of sour and sweet; and, whenever too 
much of the hymenial acid was introduced, she would look 
back to the starting-point of their wedded career with self- 
upbraidings, and mentally resolve to ward off any such fate 
from her own offspring. Her domestic cares and comforts 
had been increased by the birth of a son and daughter, now 
grown up to man and womanhood with tempers and dispo- 
sitions as widely dissimilar as could well spring from the 
same stock. Her family government was not fitted to the 
best development of these children’s peculiar traits, as subse- 
quent reflection upon her own errour, and daily experience of 
the curse attendant upon a disobedience to parents, had made 
her peevish and anxious with regard to the future destiny of 
her children. Her great fear, after she was fairly acknow- 
ledged a leader in the privileged circles of New-York, was, 
that her daughter might form some mesalliance, which 
should not keep up the family pride and station; and her 
own early errour caused a double watchfulness of every 
movement of that daughter in Society. 

Emma, the youngest of her children, from a decidedly 
pretty girl had grown to be noted for her beauty, even in 
our beauty-filled city ; and, with the aid of the most fashion. 
able and expensive milliners, which her father’s money com. 
manded, as well as the open sesame to Stewart’s and Selby’s 
magasins, she made no trifling sensation in the more select 





position to the repeated commands and entreaties of her pa. | 


circles of our fashionables. . Youth, wealth and beauty on 
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her side, she had only to command and receive the homage 
the most vain and selfish could desire. Always with a score 
of admirers in her train, each striving for preference in her 
smiles, nothing but the mere will was required to select, from 
the most faultless of the desirables, such a match as would 
have gladdened the heart of her aspiring mother. But love 
is a reckless tyrant, and heeds not caste or station in his ar- 
bitrary summons. 

Emma had been alternately watched and petted in her 


“ childhood. Subject to the capricious waywardness of her 


mother’s disposition, she had been at one time indulged to 
the most hurtful extent, at another watched with duenna 
rigour ; every casual acquaintance canvassed, and her every 
motion, almost her every thought, guarded with jealous and 
unscrupulous vigilance. It was the mother’s one care that 
her daughter should not go astray, as she herself had done ; 
and her one fear that Emma’s young fancy might be caught 
by some one without the pale of her own circle of society. 
Emma’s own disposition was, too, like her mother’s. 
Fickle and wayward to a degree, she kept her army of ad- 
mirers in constant subjection to her caprice, alternately fill- 
ing them with hope and casting them down in despair. To- 
ward her mother she was at one time all that was dutiful, 
kind and affectionate; at another headstrong and violent, 
careless of consequence and reckless of control. Too proud 
to follow the directions of any one, her conduct was govern- 
ed mostly by self-will, while she had far too little stability of 
purpose to pursue any systematic course of her own. 
Walter, the elder, had, from early youth, been a model of 
obedience and a pattern of steadiness. Thoughtful and re- 
served, he seemed ever chewing the cud of his own fancy, 
and shut himself completely out from the companionship of 
others. During his school-days, though he made no brilliant 
figure in his class, his studies were pursued calmly and even- 
ly, without ever getting either above or below the mediocrity 
which seemed the leading feature of his character. His at- 
tendance was as regular and his return to his father’s roof 
as punctual as the hammer of a clock. He formed no com- 
panions among his schoolfellows, and his evenings were as 
invariably passed by the fireside as the poker and tongs. 
When, in the course of time, he became an assistant, and 
subsequently a partner, in his father’s business, the same 
cold, methodical habits adhered to him. He went through 
the duties of the day as regularly as a well-contrived ma- 
chine, and the evening wound him up, with unerring cer- 
tainty, in his father’s home. He neither craved nor courted 
society, and though well known as the quiet brother of the 
brilliant and fashionable Emma, he was little noticed, had 
few acquaintances, and no friends. He was an isolated 
member, not only of society but of his own family, and ex- 
cited no fear or anxiety for his future welfare in the mind of 
his worldly mother. Thus he was left to pursue the bent of 
his own inclination and the dictates of his own judgment 
from early youth, unquestioned, and seemingly almost un- 
cared for; while the daily routine of his sister’s fashionable 
existence, as a star of no ordinary magnitude in the world 
of fashion, was as little heeded by him as the course of an 
unncticed star in its celestial orbit in the world above. 
Among the many acquaintances formed by Emma in the | 
coteries, of which she was the chief attraction and orna- 
ment, was Harry F., the actor, well known in our literary 
and dramatic circles as a “ bright particular star” in his pe- 
culiar walk at the theatre to which he was attached. Of a 
superiour stamp of masculine beauty, gifted, versatile and 
attractive, he was formed to lead captive the heart of any 
fair one willing to listen to his animated conversation, and 
sit under the spell of his fascinating eyes. Though he was 





hardly a member of the more select circles of society, yet 
chance threw him and Emma very often in each other’s 
company among the brilliant assemblies of the season, 
where his ready talents made him a pleasant guest, though 
they rarely met at her own house, and then only when some 
party, more crowded than usual, made his invitation a mat- 
ter of courtesy to other guests, who were entertained and 
amused by his brilliant conversational powers and lively sal- 
lies. He was a dangerous acquaintance for the mother’s 
projects, to whom he was barely known as a pleasant and 
gentlemanly attendant when a dull circle threw her upon her 
more exceptionable sources for entertainment. But an in- 
timacy grew up between him and Emma, perfectly apparent 
to others, yet escaping the old lady’s lynx-eyed watchful- 
ness, and totally unheeded and uncared for in the figure-filled 
head of the merchant, or the methodical ploddings of his 
automaton son. 





It was a dark and stormy evening in October. The wind 
was blowing in fitful blasts through the dimly-lighted 
thoroughfares, driving the cold and piercing rain in the faces 
of pedestrians who braved its fury in Broadway, and sweep- 
ing in eddying gusts through the more deserted cross-streets, 
which looked black and dismal under the lowering sky. 
The street-lamps shone fitfully and cheerlessly, brightening 
one little spot of the wet and glistening pavement, as if a 
handful of light had been spilled upon the cold and shining 
stones ; while the dull rolling of the heavy-freighted omni- 
buses swelled their comfortless sound with the wind, like 
the mutterings of distant thunder, adding tenfold to the dis. 
mal nature of the storm. The few whom necessity or duty 
compelled to walk the principal streets were bending their 
wet bodies to the blast, while tightly-grasped umbrellas 
were resolving themselves into inverted parachutes at every 
corner, as they were with difficulty held before the wind. 
Occasionally an unhappy and draggled couple, ignorant of 
the impossibility of a ride on a rainy night, could be seen 
standing at the crossings, hailing each omnibus as it rolled 
heavily past, but getting only a forbidding shake of the 
head from the driver, indicative of a full freight ; and then 
peering impatiently into the gloom for another, only to have 
the ominous shake of the head repeated to their signal. No 
omnibus above the Park ever had a vacant seat on such a 
night. Others, knowing the uselessness of an appeal to 
the stages and cabs, and having vainly tried the protection 
of umbrellas in the eddying wind, had resignedly closed 
these feeble defences, and with coats buttoned to the throat, 
and hats jammed over their ears, resolutely faced the blast 
homeward. Cabs, coaches, and stages were whirling rapid- 
ly through the streets, spattering and plashing their uncouth 
forms through the mud-holes, their shining paint and varnish 
glancing coldly in the rain as they emerged from the gloom 
in passing a lamp; while here and there could be seen a 
more slowly-plodding cart, with its one horse curled up and 
shrivelled in the wet and cold, dragging his drenched and 
shivering master, at a dull pace, to his little home in the 
suburbs. 

In the porch of the Atlantic Garden, on this gloomy 
evening, a cloaked and muffled figure had been standing for 
some minutes, straining her eyes through the darkness and 
looking up Broadway. The few passers-by were too much 
occupied with their own uncomfortable condition to pay 
much heed to her, even if she had been noticed; and if 
one, more observing than the rest, did cast an occasional 
glance of wonder to see a female there alone, at such an 
hour, in such a night, it was but a momentary impulse, and 





any thought which it suggested was forgotten as soon as 
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conceived. Without heeding the thoughts or even the pre- 
sence of those who passed, she riveted her gaze fixedly up 
the dimly-lighted street, as if, by constant watchfulness, her 
eyes could pierce the thick gloom of the night. 

She did not long look in vain for what she so eagerly 
sought, for presently there came, dashing through the crowd 
of slower cabs and portly coaches, a carriage of more than 
ordinary pretensions, its spirited horses smoking in the rain, 
and, despite the cold and wet, showing their blood and 
breeding among the miserable hacks who jogged up and 
down the street. Driving rapidly down they turned in front 
of the hotel, and, reining up to the garden, stopped directly 
before the door. They had scarcely stopped ere the driver 
sprang quickly from the seat, with the reins upon his arm, 
throwing open the door and dropping the steps before the 
horses drew breath. A light and gaily-dressed young man | 
bounded out, and, helping in the veiled and muffled female 
who advanced to meet him, the door was quickly closed, |} 
the driver in his seat, and, ere another moment, the carriage 
was rapidly dashing up Broadway, not occupying as much 
time in taking in the additional passenger as it has taken | 





to relate it. 
Lashing his willing horses into a gallop, the driver slack- | 
ened not their pace till he reined them up, panting and 





| her 





| the time-unheeding girl. Time was, indeed, but little 
heeded at that moment by the happy Emma, though she 
was otherwise employed than the old lady dreamed of. 
Walter soon returned with the startling message that Emma 
| had not been at the house to which he was sent, and her 
iors had not seen her during the evening. The alarmed 
mother immediately despatched him again, with directions 
to go to every house in the vicinity Emma was in the habit 
of visiting, and if he did not find her at any of the accus- 
| tomed places, to inquire at every house in the neighbour- 
| hood. Mrs. P. was evidently seriously alarmed. An inde- 
finable fear of some coming calamity crept irresistibly over 
| her, and, her jealous care instantly taking the alarm, revert- 
|ed to the one memorable night in her own history, when 
parents were thoughtlessly deceived by youthful impru- 
dence, and she became keenly alive for Walter’s return. 
The violence of the storm, however, which rattled the case- 
ments unceasingly, and the continued beating of the sleety 
rain upon the windows, inspired the hope that Emma could 
not have ventured far from home, and that her worst fears 
could not be realized. But “ Love laughs” at storms as well 
as “ at locksmiths.” 

Walter started deliberately out in the storm, marching 
methodically through the rain, went his rounds with the re- 





smoking, before the well-lighted doors of the Carlton-House. | gularity and almost the slowness of a clock-hand ; and, after 


Here the travellers were evidently not unexpected visiters. || 


a time, rendered doubly long by the mother’s nervous im- 


Obsequious servants were flying noiselessly about with un- ! patience, returned with a repetition of his former message. 
wonted alacrity, lights blazed in the many halls, and every- || Emma was not to be found. All was now consternation. 


thing betokened preparation for an unusual event. © Disen- 
gaging herself from the damp and cumbrous disguise, and 


| 


Dreading the worst, and, guided by her own experience, the 
mother flew to Emma’s boudoir, to see if an examination of 


leaving the thick garments in the coach, Emma P. tripped | her wardrobe would, by its missing dresses, tell the tale of 


merrily in, a very bride in dress as well as beauty, leaning 
on the arm of the gallant and accomplished Harry. With 
a quiet and well-ordered celerity, the servants conducted 
them to the private room prepared by Harry’s orders, where 
a few select acquaintances, of both sexes, were waiting to 
congratulate the runaways on their so-far successful adven- 
ture, and witness the expected ceremony. A few moments 
of noisy merriment and happy mirth—strange contrast to 
the gloom and discomfort without—were gradually permit- 
ted by the impatient Harry, who seemed nervously alive to 
the necessity of prompt and immediate action; and our 
worthy mayor was speedily summoned from his room, un- 
der the same roof. Accustomed to all emergencies, this 
accommodating officer, laying aside his cigar and half-tasted 
glass of water, with commendable alacrity hastened to the 
parlour of the happy pair, and at once, to Harry’s infinite 
relief, the two loving hearts were made one by his honour, 
without interruption, and with the characteristic brevity and 
decision which renders that popular magistrate so efficient 
and important an auxiliary on such occasions. 

The popping of champagne corks, and the cracking of 
jokes as light and sparkling as the wine, followed, of course ; 
and the party, now that the ordeal was over and the rubicon 
fairly passed, gave themselves up to joy and merriment 
without restraint. Leaving them to pursue their mirth, and 
drown with their merry voices the rattling of the storm 
without, let us step to the other end of Broadway, and learn 
what is passing in the aristocratic house of Mr. P. 

The absence of the wayward Emma was unnoticed until 
she had been some hours a wedded wife ; and, when first 
discovered, excited no uneasiness, as they supposed she had, 
as was not unusual with her, stepped into the next-door 
neighbours for an evening call upon an acquaintance. Ten, 
eleven o’clock came and went, however, without her return ; 
and, Mrs. P. becoming anxious, Walter was sent to the 
neighbour’s to bring home the absefMt, and, as they thought# 








| her daughter’s absence ; but, in the multiplicity of garniture 


and in her excited and nervous state, the search availed but 
little, as it was impossible to tell, in her hurried examina- 
tion, what particular dresses were missing from the wilder- 
ness of millinery. Returning to the parlour, and finding her 
phlegmatic husband still sitting in his easy-chair, she assail- 
ed him with a torrent of invective—scolding, entreating, 
conjuring, and occasionally enlivening the exhibition of her 
temper by a fine show of hysterics. The plodding papa 
was disconcerted and annoyed. Bewildered by what he 
heard, and unable to account for Emma’s absence, he offered 
little advice and no assistance. Walter calmly poked the 
fire, as he crowded up to dry his wet garments, but uttered 
not a word ; and it was only by an occasional poke, more 
energetic than usual, that he betrayed the consciousness of 
anything unnatural or alarming occupying his thoughts. 
Nearly an hour wore away in this manner, during which 
nothing was done except the giving a thousand contradictory 
orders to the astonished and bewildered servants, that were 
revoked as svon as given ; and the utterance of any quantity 
of surmises and projects by the excited mother, all resulting 
in nothing. While in the midst of her doubts and fears, one 
of those familiar friends—a species of human gadfly—who 
are dropping in with the latest news, and who seem, almost 
by instinct, to have a perfect Paul Pry knowledge of the last 
choice of scandal, stepped in, with his usual apologies, to 
learn “ if what he had just heard was true ?” 

The gadfly told his eager listeners he had heard in the bar- 
room that Emma and Harry F. had, early in the evening, 
been married by the mayor, that a wedding-party had as- 
sembled and caroused over the event, that they had long 
since separated, and that the said delinquents had been for 
some time comfortably housed in their new rooms at the 
Carlton-House. 

One brief and violent hysteric, and the mother roused to 





energetic action. She resolved at once to go and reclaim 
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her daughter, hoping, late as it was, and notwithstanding 
what she had heard, to be yet in season to rescue her from 
the fatal marriage. Listening to no remonstrance, and scorn- 
ing the advice of the more prudent father, she ordered a 
servant to call a cab immediately, her impatience not per- 
mitting her to wait the getting out of her own carriage. In 
such a night, when cabs and coaches are most wanted, of | 
course no one was to be found within reasonable distance of | 
the house ; and, after waiting some minutes for the servant’s | 
return, without effect, she ordered the groom to be called, 

and her carriage brought to the door. The servant, mean- 

while, returning without a cab, she was compelled to pace 

the room in agony, while the coachman was aroused from 

his sound sleep in the attic, and the horses put to in the fami- 

ly coach. This was always a tedious operation in broad 

daylight, but now, with the dull light of a lantern, the groom 

half asleep, and quite stupified by the imperious orders he 

received, it seemed endless, as every attempt at haste only 

the more bewildered him, and put farther off the accomplish- 

ment of his mistress’ orders. The harnesses never were so 

tangled, had never been so difficult of adjustment. Here a 

strap and there a buckle was missing ; the near collar was 

on the off-horse, and the off-horse was harnessed to the near 

side. All amazement at his own mistakes, the groom bog- 

gled on, blunder succeeded blunder, and difficulties in- 

creased as he was more and more hurried by the impatient 

messages of his mistress, continually brought by wondering 

servants. After a seemingly interminable time, the harness- 

ing was at length completed, and the carriage rumbled 

round to the front door. 

The old lady and gentleman were speedily in, and the 
astonished horses whipped up to their speed. At that late 
hour it was almost a solitary vehicle, and, as it rattled over 
the stones, the hollow echoes from either side mingled with 
the rushing blast, till they swelled like the roar of a cataract. 
The disturbed watchmen looked out from their hiding-places 
by sheltered steps, and under fluttering awnings, with stupid 
wonder at the unusual sight of the splendidly-apportioned 
earriage racing the deserted streets in the pitiless storm, at 
such an hour of the night. By the time they arrived at the 
Carlton-House it was past one o’clock. The driver reined 
up to the door, and having become somewhat infected with 
his mistress’ impetuosity, he was quickly down and the steps 
dropped. Entering the sheltered porch of the house toge- 
ther, the old lady was annoyed and apparently disappointed 
to find the door locked, although her husband had repeated. 
ly assured her that it would be so. Not to be thus defeated, 
however, she pulled the bell violently. Ere it had ceased 
ringing, the door was opened by the well-trained and watch- 
ful porter, and they were admitted within the house; the 
coachman, meanwhile, ensconcing himself in a niche, under 
the shelter of the friendly porch. 

A few hurried questions and answers convinced the 
mother the report she had heard was true, that her daughter 
was actually married, and the new-made couple had long 
since retired to rest. She insisted on being shown at once 
to theirroom. The porter hesitated. Telling him her name, 
and the connection in which she stood with the new lodgers, 
she imperiously ordered him to show them up. Not daring 
longer to refuse, and trembling for fear her violence would 
arouse the house, he unwillingly led the way. A short flight 
of steps, and half an echoing and partially-lighted hall, 
brought them to the bridal room. She desired the porter to 
knock at the door. A feeble tap with his knuckles followed, 
but no answer. He repeated it a little louder, but nothing 
but the light echo of his own knoek came back to their lis- 





a child, looked furiously about her, apparently with the view 
of finding something to break down the door. The well- 
cleaned hall, however, exhibited nothing throughout the 
whole of its polished length, save rows of boots, of every 
shape and size, standing in pairs, like sentries, at every door, 
well-cleaned, bright and bolt-upright, as if ready to march 
off at the word of command. Hurriedly seizing her son-in- 
law’s, which stood directly in front of his door, one in each 
hand, despite the half-whispered remonstrance of the porter, 
and the feeble opposition of her husband, she commenced 
beating furiously on the resounding door, with as hearty 
good-will as if it had been the owner’s head she was pound- 
ing in her wrath instead of the inanimate timber. 

Long and loud did she belabour the innocent door, and 
the reverberating halls rang with the tumult. Door after 
door opened on the different sides, and night-capped heads 
popped out in all quarters, demanding, in all sorts of queru- 
lous tones, and in half-a-dozen languages, into the cause of 
the uproar. At last, ceasing from sheer exhaustion, she 
dropped the boots; and, as the echoes of her hammering 
died away, the clear voice of Harry was heard from the 
inside : 

“ For God’s sake, what’s the matter ? 
fire ?” 

‘Villain! give me back my daughter !” was the only an- 
swer ; and more heads were thrust out of doors, and some 
bodies, wrapped in their robes de nuit, emerged from the ob- 
scure ends of the hall, toward the scene of confusion, rub- 
bing their eyes, and asking each other hurried questions of 
explanation. The old lady bade fair to have a crowded 
auditory at the denouement of her scene. 

“ Who is it?” demanded Harry. 

“Tt is me, Mrs. P.” angrily replied the dame. “ Give me 
back my daughter !” 

“ Then, if it’s you, my dear Mrs. P.,” said Harry, in his 
smoothest tones, but without opening the door, “ then, if it’s 
you, my dear Mrs. P., allow me to say you have chosen a 
very unseasonable hour for your congratulatory call.” 

And a suppressed titter from the inside showed there was 
a matched couple each side the door. 

‘“‘ T want none of your impudence, sir; open the door 

‘My dear madam,” said Harry, very blandly, “ that is 
impossible. I am in no condition to receive another lady ; 
beside, my wife is at this moment—” but the rest of the 
sentence was smothered, with the exception of a word or 
two, which seemed spoken through fingers, as if a hand had 
been clapped suddenly on his mouth while speaking. Re- 
covering himself, after a moment, and apparently having 
freed his mouth from its incumbrance, he continued—* I will 
call on you at the earliest possible hour ‘to-morrow ; but, 
meanwhile, let me beg of you, madam, for your own, for 
your daughter’s sake, to return to your own house, before 
you have aroused this one with your din.” 

Little aware was Harry of the scores of open eyes and 
ears which were on the watch in the hall, many of them be- 
longing to his own personal friends, who were charging with 
matter for future sallies; and little dreamed he of the many 
bottles of wine he would have to punish before the adven- 
tures of that night were forgotten. 

“JT will not return—I will never return—until I take my 
daughter with me! Open the door, I say !” 

And, again seizing the boots, she renewed her beating on 
the door with redoubled fury. The incessant knocking 
drowned all noise within, and called up the few boarders 
who had slept through the first assault. 

The hall now presented a curious spectacle. Every con- 
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tening ears. The impatient mother, pushing him aside like # 
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nable figures, from the rotund, jolly-faced bon-vivant, to the 
shrivelled and emaciated dyspeptic ; some with night-lamps 
in their hands, others with canes, while here and there a 
pistol poked its ominous nose from the frilled sleeve-edge of 
a fancy robe, as if its owner was not only in fear of, but 
prepared for, robbers. Each one looked to his neighbour for 
explanation, while some, apparently having authority, (head- 
ed by a thin gentleman with a sharp face, in a fancy- 
coloured dressing-gown, who half-whistled as he surveyed 
the scene,) crowded up to the parties, as if to stop the noise. 
The old gentleman, who had, meanwhile, been sweating in 
agony at the exposé, half-bewildered by the suddenness and 
violence of what had occurred, seemed to recover himself, 
and, seizing one arm of his half-frantic wife, attempted to 
restrain her. This only made her the more violent. The 
whistling gentleman, who had been looking on coolly 
for a moment, as if to fully comprehend the scene before 
he acted, now stepped forward to Mr. P.’s assistance, and, 
seizing the other arm of the lady, drew her away from the 
door, boots in hand, fighting frantically, and rapping, with 
her novel weapons, the heads of those about her, until at 
last, overpowered by her own exertion, rather than that of 
others, she fell back and fainted in the arms of her asto- 
nished and bewildered husband. By the aid of the servants 
she was conveyed, under the direction of the thin gentle- 
man in the fancy-coloured dressing-gown, to a distant room, 
and, after being restored to consciousness, was left to the 
care of her husband, to be calmed and pacified as he best 
could do it. How it was accomplished, or whether the re- 
action of her own violence kept her quiet, has never trans- 
pired, but she remained peaceably in her room; and the dis- 
turbed boarders, after satisfying their curiosity as to the 
cause of their disturbance, retired to their rooms. Mr. P.’s 
coachman was sent home with the message that his master 
and mistress would remain at the hotel, and the house was 
quiet for the rest of the night. 

It was late in the morning before Mrs. P. made her ap- 
pearance, being past eleven o’clock ; and, without deigning 
an inquiry after the bride and groom, she walked indignant- 
ly from the house, apparently shaking off the dust of her 
shoes as she left. Calling the nearest cab, they soon arrived 
at their own house. 

Stunned and stupified as she had been with the anger 
and excitement of the previous night, Mrs. P. was illy pre- 
pared to meet the sight which awaited her return. Calmly 
seated at that late hour, vis-a-vis, at the breakfast-table, she 
found her dutiful son Walter and Mary the chambermaid ! 

The father’s eyes stretched to a saucer circumference, to 
see such an outrage upon the established propriety of his 
house. 

The mother was, as usual, the first to speak : 

“¢ Hussy !—why, what—” 

‘* Mother !” interrupted Walter, in a more animated tone 
than he had ever spoken before—* pray do not speak so 
harshly to my wife !” 

“ Your wife !” cried the mother; and, uttering one shriek, 
another swoon came opportunely to her aid. 

“ Your wife!” said the now equally astonished and in- 
dignant father. ‘ Your wife, Walter! You do not mean 
to say—” 

“ T mean to say, father, that Mary is my wife—made so 
this morning by the Rev. Mr.——. I availed myself of 
your absence with mother to consummate what I have long 
contemplated and determined upon, and Mary is now my 
lawful wife; and, as such,” he added firmly, ‘ she shall be 
respected !” 

It is needless to recount the storm which followed. * * * 








A full measure of retributive justice—fit punishmeni for 
the disobedience to her own parents—did Mrs. P. find in the 
fact, that, after half a life of anxiety and watching, dreading 
some untoward result, her jealously-guarded daughter was 
married to an actor, and her pattern of a son to a chamber- 
maid ! 

Faithful history compels me to record, however, that both 
these matches, so inauspiciously commenced, (though their 
consummation is but recent,) bid fair to be singularly felici- 
tous and happy. 

The same day Walter left the house, now too hot to hold 
him, and took furnished lodgings up town. His ci-devant 
chambermaid is likely to prove herself a model of a wife. 
With the one thought only, to study his comfort who has raised 
her from laborious and degrading servitude to independence, 
she adapts herself to his humours and oddities, and will 
make a wife infinitely better suited to his tastes and habits 
than any one he could have selected from the brilliant circle 
of his sister’s acquaintance. 

So, too, of the gay and gallant Harry. He has already 
managed to ingratiate himself into the good graces of his 
mother-in-law, and is domiciled at her house. There was 
no resisting his good nature and fascinating manners, and 
though he had frustrated the darling scheme of her life, she 
suffered herself to be persuaded by his fine address and 
gentlemanly pleadings, now that it was too late to remedy 
the fault, and has really grown to be quite as jealous of his 
absence from the domestic circle as the fair bride herself. 
He makes a fond and devoted husband, and I am not with- 
out hope his good sense and decision of character will reme- 
dy, or at least abate, his wife’s faults. At any rate, he is 
well schooled, from his early pursuits and privations, to en- 
joy his good fortune ; and will, unquestionably, spend the 
old man’s money with infinitely more enjoyment and 
good taste than any half-brained sapling of aristocratic 
stock whom Emma could have selected from her mother’s 
favourites. 0. 


THE TWO EMPRESSES. 
Translated for the New Mirror from the Gazette de Lausanne. 


On a beautiful Sunday in the month of June, 1812, Re- 
douté, the celebrated painter of roses, left his home for Mal- 
maison, where the Empress Josephine had appointed him» 
her painter of flowers, and to whom, on that very day, he 
was going to present the first number of his works. 

The weather was superb. The sun was ascending glori- 
ously from the horizon, and not a cloud obscured the azure 
vault of heaven. It was striking eleven as Redouté crossed 
the garden of the Tuileries, and directed his steps towards 
the Place Concorde, to take a carriage, when he saw the 
crowd, all at once, hasten towards the terrace near the water. 
Curious, and easily excited, like all artists, the painter ad- 
vanced nearer: “ It is the king of Rome and the empress,” 
said those around him. It was indeed the emperor's son, 
then aged five or six months, who was walking, or rather 
who was carried on the terrace in a charming caleche, drawn 
by four sheep admirably trained. Behind this frail and 
graceful equipage walked the Empress Maria Louisa, en- 
veloped in an immense blue shawl of that peculiar shade, 
which she preferred to all others, and which still bears her 
name. Arrived at the grille of the terrace, Redouté stopped, 
finding himself near a young woman, whose pallid features, 
dull look, and miserable clothing, indicated suffering and 
destitution. She was holding a young child in her arms. 

“ Poor darling,” said she, speaking low as she caressed 
her infant; ‘thou hast neither carriage nor play-things, 
thou. For him, abundance, pleasures, and all the joys of 
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childhood; for thee, privations, trouble, and soon sorrow. 
What has he done more than thou, this son of a king? You 
were both born on the same day, in the same hour; I am| 
young like his mother; I love thee as she loves him. But! 
you have a father no longer, and my strength diminishes 
every day.” 

Redouté listened attentively to every word, and then saw 
the young mother furtively wipe away a tear. Lively, affect- 
ed, he leaned over, and said: 

“T am pursuaded, madam,-if Maria Louisa knew your 
situation, you would soon cease to suffer.” 

“Ah! Monsieur, you are in errour. The great have no 
compassion. Since I have been a widow I have addressed 
the empress many times, but never obtained any reply.” 

“These petitions, probably, have never reached her. 
Give me your address. You shall see that I will get you a| 
favourable answer.” 

He took out his pencil, wrote down her address, slipped | 
in her hand all the money he had in his pocket, and then 
hurried away. Arrived at the Place Concorde, he looked 
about for a carriage, but all at once, recollecting he had 
nothing to pay with, he was ata loss what todo. To re- 
turn home, would occupy too much time; he therefore re- 
solved to proceed on foot, and began to quicken his steps. 

In the meantime, Josephine had been very much surpriz- 
ed not to find Redouté on her return from mass, and inquir- 
ed if some accident had not happened to her painter of 
flowers. Just then his arrival was announced, and he was 
introduced immediately. 

“ T ought to scold you,” said she, smiling, and graciously 
receiving the number Redouté presented her, “ for you have 
delayed the pleasure this admirable design gives me.” 

“ Madame,” replied Redouté inconsiderately, “ I suppli- 
cate your majesty’s pardon. I have not been able, until 
now, to have the happiness of seeing the king of Rome, 
and e 

Hardly were these last words pronounced, when Josephine 
trembled. Redouté immediately perceived his blunder and 
became agitated ; stammered, and finished by saying he 
knew not what. 

* Recover yourself, my dear painter,” said Josephine, “ I 
am very glad you have seen the empcror’s son. Tell me, 
then, all about it.” 

Emboldened by the benevolent tone of the empress, Re- 
douté retook some assurance, and related, without omitting 
anything, the reason of his being obliged to come on foot. 

* And you gave all your money to this woman?” said 
Josephine, whose charming countenance, sad the moment 
before, now brightened all at once. Then, before Redouté 
could reply, she resumed: “ But, truly, I am astonished at 
that, as if it were something extraordinary for a great artist 
to have a noble heart.” 

“IT can assure your majesty that any one would have 
done as much, the poor mother appeared so suffering.” 

‘Oh, if Napoleon knew it. But no, it is not necessary 
he should know it. Listen. Your protegés must be mine 
also. I will go to see her, then, to-morrow, in the greatest 
incognito, and as it is just that you should have half in this 
affair, you alone shall accompany me. I shall depend on 
you, then, at nine o’clock.” 

This time, Redouté was punctual. At nine, precisely, 
Josephine left her apartments, and both entered a very plain 
carriage, and soon after arrived in Paris, and stopped in the 
street of Four-Saint-Honoré. 

** Does Madame Blanger live here?’ asked Redouté, at 
the door of a miserable-looking house. 








“When you come to the last step of the staircase, the 





door of her room you will see before you,” said an old 
woman, without taking her eyes off her knitting. 

Attended by her painter, Josephine ventured, not without 
some fear, into a narrow dark alley, at the end of which they 
found the staircase. Ascending to the fifth story, they 
found the door indicated, and the young widow came to 
open it. 

“ Madame,” said Redouté to her, “I am confident that 
the emperor would come to your assistance if he knew in 
what a destitute condition you were placed ; but it is use- 
less to inform him now. Madame, whom I have the honour 
to accompany, will be your protectress, and her protection 
will enable you to dispense with all others.” 

Whilst he was speaking, Josephine approached the child, 
seated in the cradle. He smiled, and held out his arms 
to her. 

“Oh, the beautiful child!” said she embracing him. 
“Did you not tell me, Redouté, that he was born on the 
same day with the king of Rome?” 

“ The same day and the same hour, Madame,” replied the 
young mother. ‘ This circumstance, at that time, might 
have procured assistance for us; but then we were not in 
need of any. Besides, my poor Charles was too proud to 
ask it; he worked diligently, and nothing was wanting here. 
It is now eight months since I had the misfortune to lose 
him. From that day my health began to decline, and one 
can see,” she added, casting a tearful look, full of bitter sad- 
ness, on the miserable furniture in the room, “ one can see 
that my resources are exhausted.” 

“ We are going to try, my dear dame,” said the empress, 
“to make you forget all that. At first, you must quit these 
gloomy and unhealthy lodgings; then I will send you my 
physician, and tranquillity of mind, aided by physical strength, 
all your evils will be removed. I rely on you, my dear 
painter,” said she to Redouté, “for a thousand little details ; 
besides, you know we share in this.” 

Redouté replied he would do everything to second his 
illustrious associate, whose hands the young mother was 
kissing with tears of joy. 

Every one in France had seen Josephine’s removal with 
sorrow. Maria Louisa was jealous of this popularity, which 
she coveted for herself, and neglected nothing to obtain it. 
Every time she appeared in public, a certain number of 
individuals mingled with the crowd to learn what was said 
of the new empress. The same day on which Redouté had 
given his money to the poor widow, one of these observers 
was near him, and had heard all that passed between them, 
and reported it to Maria Louisa, who, although she had lit- 
tle taste for this kind of adventures, resolved herself to 
make the widow a visit. 

Josephine arose to go, after having placed a very pretty 
purse in the hands of the child, with which he was playing, 
when the door of the room opened, and a young woman ap- 
peared. Redouté, who was standing up, remained motion- 
less, as if petrified; he recognised Maria Louisa, accompa- 
nied by a newly made chamberlain. Josephine, piqued be- 
cause the lady had not paid her salutations, resumed her 
seat, and made a sign to Redouté to wait. The poor widow, 
in the meantime, was eager to offer a chair to Maria Louisa, 
and thus the two empresses, who did not know each other, 
found themselves together. 

There are defects which are inherent in the nature of 
woman, and which the happiest dispositions cannot altogeth- 
er subdue. Josephine, so good and gentle the moment be- 
fore, suddenly became haughty and imperious, and said, 
after Maria Louisa had announced the object of her visit : 

“That is very laudable, Madame, but you are somewhat 
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late in this affair. I have taken the young mother and her 
infant under my protection, and my protection will be suffi- 
cient.” 

“T have reason to think, Madame, that mine would be 
more serviceable.” 

“The protection of Madame,” said the chamberlain, 
speaking of his sovereign, “could raise this child to the 
highest station.” 

“ Who has told you, Monsieur,” retorted Josephine quick- 
ly, “ that I could not advance him still further?” 

‘“* Perhaps Madame could make him a king,” said Maria 
Louisa maliciously. 

“Why not, Madame? It might be possible; there are 
kings in the world of my making.” 

During this colloquy, Redouté was in torments. He, alone, 
of all present, knew the two empresses, and he feared an 
ontbreak that might have sad consequences. 

“ Madame,” said he, in a very low tone, to Josephine, 
‘if this lasts a moment longer, your majesty will be discov- 
ed, and that, I am convinced, would lead to a very disagree- 
able scene.” 

Josephine was silent, and Redouté, interpreting her silence 
favourably, resumed : 

** Ladies,” said he, “it is so sweet for generous souls to 
do good, that I am not astonished at this debate. But why 
should one of you yield to the other her part in this happi- 
ness? For myself, I accept all the benefits that one may 
bestow on my dear protéges.” 

The two rivals made an inclination in sign of assent, and 
then both arose and took leave. The chamberlairi approach- 
ed Redouté and said: 

‘¢ Monsieur, the lady whom I have had the honour to ac- 
company, is the Empress Maria Louisa.” 

* Parbleu, Monsieur, I know it as well as youdo. But 
what you do not know is, that the other is the Empress 
Josephine.” 

“ Well, the young rogue is born to good fortune,” said 
the chamberlain ; “ what a career he will have. The pro- 
tége of two empresses! We must confess fortune takes 
strange freaks.” 

Less than two years after this meeting of the empresses 
at the widow Blangers, Josephine died of grief at Malmai- 
son, and Maria Louisa, with indifference, perhaps with joy, 
left France, which she did not love, and where she was not 
loved. 

* Do not weep, mamma,” said little Charles Blanger to his 
mother, “is not our good friend Redouté left us ?” 

In effect, of all the high protections which had promised 
so brilliant a future to the poor infant, there remained to 
him only the friendship of a great artist, whose only fortune 
was his talent. Nevertheless, poor as he was, Redouté did 
not repudiate the heritage tacitly left him by the good Jose- 
phine, whom grief had killed. He made frequent visits to 
the widow Blanger, and managed to keep misery away from 
the abode of this unfortunate, whose health had not been 
re-established, and whose end was drawing near. 

One day, after an absence of two months, on a journey 
he was obliged to take, the great artist hastened to the 
abode of his protegés. He entered ; his heart sunk within 
him ; the noise of a hammer was heard. It was the widow’s 
coffin they were nailing down. In a corner, the little Charles 
was weeping, while the distant relations of the deceased 
were loudly deliberating what it was best to do with the 
child. They decided in a few moments that he should be 
taken to the hospice for orphans. 

“Oh! no, no!” cried the child, running and flinging 








himself in Redouté’s arms; “ my good friend does not wish 


it. Do you, my good friend? You do not wish they should 
send me to the hospital?” 

The great artist wept. He took the frightened and de- 
spairing child, and approaching the persons who were con- 
sulting together, said: 

‘“ There are, then, no hearts in your breasts?” Afterwards, 
addressing the child: ‘‘ Have no fear, my little Charles, you 
shall not leave me, I will be your father.” 

“Oh! yes, yes! And you will teach me to be a great 
painter like yourself ; and when I grow up, I will also pre- 
vent poor children, who have no mother, from being put in 
the hospital.” 

Redouté kept his word, and the child too. 

Six months ago, a funeral procession was making its way 
to the cemetery of l’Est. A crowd of artists, men of let- 
tres, savans, and magistrates, followed sorrowfully. Among 
them was remarked a man about thirty years of age, whose 
face, drowned in tears, bore the impress of the most pro- 
found grief. This procession was conducting Redouté to 
his last home. The man who was weeping was the adopt- 
ed son and the best pupil of the celebrated painter. The 
protection of two sovereigns had not prevented him from 
going to the hospital; the protection of a great artist placed 
him in the first rank of painters of his kind. E. P. 





THE SYCAMORE TREE. 


When I was a young and a careless child, 
With a step as free, and a heart as wild 

As the mountain-wind, in its evening play— 
When hours went dancing like minutes away, 
I loved, on the slope, by my father’s door, 

To play ’neath the shade of the Sycamore, 

As it waved its tall branches, widely and free, 
Like the shrouded masts of a ship on the sea. 


I ne’er shall forget how it reared its head, 

O’er the bubbling stream with its rocky bed, 
Whose glassy bosom, when bared to the sun, 
Reflected the beams of an angel one, 

Who seemingly paused, in his onward flight 

And shadowed this stream with his wings of light, 
As it revelled in sunshine, wandered in shade, 
And kissed the soft lips of the moss-covered glade. 


The Sycamore tree, in its stately pride, 

Hung lovingly over the streamlet’s side ; 
When its white arms swung to the wintry gale, 
Its downy balls on the waters would sail ; 
Though sere was each leaf, and bare was each bough— 
‘Though frosts rested light on the mountain's brow, 

Yet when school was o'er, there we gathered in glee, 
To sport ‘neath our bonny old “ button-wood tree.” 


How long were the hours, how dreary the day, 

When the snow-spirit’s wreath lay white on our way, 
And earth veiled er features in shadow and gloom, 
While winter sprang up beside autumn’s cold tomb ;— 
He fettered the streamlet, and hushed every voice, 
That summer’s caresses had taught to rejoice, 

As, mocking, he strode through his kingdom in glee, 
And hung his bright shafts on the Sycamore tree! 


The first breath of spring, as it sighed on the breeze, 
Or rustled the boughs of the fresh-budding trees, 

Was hailed with delight, and the shout and the song 
Now echoed again from the hearts of the throng, 

Whose mirth grew the louder the longer we shved, 
And when the fair moon poured her light on the glade, 
We gathered together, still careless and free, 

And danced by her beams round the “ button-wood tree.” 


Oh, blithe were our spirits—but years have flown by, 
And rayless and closed is the dark, dreamy eye, 

Of one that I loved, when sogtiper we play 

Neath the long waving boughs in the Sycamore’s shade! 
And the pulses that beat full as quickly as mine, 

Now throb not the heart of the cold marble shrine 

That rears its white form, where she wished it to be 

On the green-covered slope by the Sycamore Tree ! R.s.N. 





THE SWORD OF WASHINGTON AND THE CANE OF FRANKLIN. 


WE fear no commotion at home or abroad— 
For friends we've a staff, and for foemen—a sword, 
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THE CHAIR “ TABOOED.” 


Not there—not there !—the seat is filled ! 
I pray you sit not there ! 

“T see a form you cannot see,” 
Within that hallowed chair. 


It smiles upon me with a smile, 
More lovely than the day ; 

It listens kindly all the while, 
To every thing I say. 


It does not laugh to see me sad; 
It does not chide my gladness ; 

Tis only gay when J am glad, 
And sorrows with my sadness. 


When others deem me all alone, 
I gaze into its eyes, 

And strive to hear its spirit-tone, 
Till blinding tears arise ! 


I tell it all my deepest thoughts, 
Nor hide my darkest feeling ; 

I sing my wildest songs to it, 
My soul of song revealing ! 


It is the kindest friend I have, 
In joy or melancholy ; 

It never wearies of my voice, 
Or murmurs at my folly. 


And better still—it bears with what 
To other friends a bore is : 
It yawns not, while I read to it 
My verses and my stories! THE UP-TOWN BIRD. 





EXPECTATION. 


Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Souvestre. 


“A Souvenir. Oh! who has not felt the charm of its 
intoxication? Who has not loved to inhale this last drop of 
perfume, left by the past in the bottom of the vase? Who 
has not, at least once in their lives, forgotten themselves 
while sweetly dreaming and listening to the echoes of by- 
gone days?” 

* 'T’o remember, is to double one’s life.” 

So say the poets. And, like them, many extol the sweets 
of memory; but they are false, and they deceive. Who 
believes them ? 

To remember, is it not to know that we have lived ? 

And what is it to live? 

Oh! Iam going to tell you. It is a story of my blooming 
years; an incident of the times when I had a vase of holy 
water, shaded by a sacred bough near my pillow, and when 
I dreamed at night of my guardian angel. 

My heart had never been wounded by reality, 

That was long since. I was only sixteen. 


Listen, then, and do not laugh at my souvenir of youthful 
days; for nothing is trifling that destroys our joys and re- 
veals life. 

Grief is in what we suffer, and not in the cause of the 
suffering. That day I arose, my heart swelling with hope. 
I had never saluted life on awaking with a sweeter smile. 
One single thought lighted my soul. Oh, but this thought 
absorbed every desire that I had ever felt. This thought 
was a whole future ; for the evening succeeding this delight- 
ful morning, I expected the arrival—the arrival longed 
for so many days. 


I was a young. enchanted girl, whose brow smiled on all 
the world ; but tl.is day, I was serious for very happiness. 
My good mother, anxious at my unusual silence, asked me 
several times wha. ailed her poor child? Engrossed with 
my mysterious hope, I looked down, and replied: Oh! 
nothing, my mother, and my radiant smile re-assured her; 
for mothers know there is in the life of theirloved daughters 
delicious joys which ilourish in mystery, and which confi- 
dence withers. 


All the occupations which usually occupied my time, 
were abandoned. In vain my canary sung my favourite 
air; the poor thing received no caresses ; everything disap- 
peared before my great, my only thought. 

My books were rejected. The reveries of others would 
have seemed to me pale by the side of the revery I was in. 
My piano remained shut all day. Its tones would have 
been harsh and discordant to the harmony vibrating in my 
own heart. 

All my joy was passed into perfect ecstasy. Reclining in 
the fauteuil of my mother, I thought sweetly on the hour 
that had been indicated—the hour in which my girlish 
dreams were to be realized. 

Sometimes I rose abruptly, and went and leaned against 
the window, as if to hasten the arrival ; but soon the curious 
looks of a neighbour drove me away from it. I should have 
blushed so much, had any one guessed my impatience. 
They did not understand my joy, and they would have 
laughed at me; and the laugh which thus falls on hope, 
sinks it so quickly to the bottom of the heart. 

The friends of my mother came in towards evening, but 
my foolish gaiety had almost left me. I was all pre-occupa- 
tion. They said many flattering things to me, to which I 
made no reply. Then they criticised successively each of 
my friends, without making me smile once. I heard my 
aunt anxiously whisper my mother: “ Is she sick ?” 

At length the noise of a well-known step resounded on 
the staircase. I felt my heart beat—my bosom swell. The 
femme de chambre entered. A sign, agreed upon, told 
me that the object of my expectation had arrived. I sprang 
forward, trembling with joy. 

Two hours afterwards I was sitting alone and sad in my 
deserted chamber, my eyes filled with tears. The hour I 
had so ardently desired had come, and despair with it. 

I was that same evening to have made my entrance into 
the world. I had ordered a splendid robe, one of those 
robes which form an epoch in a woman’s life ; and this ob- 
ject of so many ravishing dreams, of so much expectation 
and hope—this beautiful robe was brought to me, horrible 
to see, spoiled, torn, ruined. A carriage-wheel had rubbed 
against itin passing. So that evening, instead of enjoying 
music and dancing—instead of reading admiration in the 
looks of the men, and envy in the eyes of the women, I 
was at home, alone, and before me, my flowers strewed 
heedlessly about, my papillottes pulled out, trampled under 
foot, alas! like my joy. 

I wept over my first disappointment, already thinking how 
the world deceives when it promises happiness. 

Oh! since then I have passed many of those days which 
deceive no longer. Other pains, since then, have been more 
serious, more bitter; but then they were not altogether un- 
foreseen—experience had revealed them. At sixteen, I had 
wept over my first ball-robe. E. P. 





NEIGHBOURS. 


Wuar a thorough cleaning that house is getting! and 
here comes the furniture—part of it old, and rather common, 
the residue flaunting and fashionable. In the chambers 
everything neat and comfortable, in the parlours display is 
the order of the day. Crimson velvet curtains, with blinds 
cheating the mind into an elysium of romance and chivalry ; 
(the owner so complete a mushroom that he scarce remem- 
bers the name of the day before yesterday ;) furniture of 
rose-wood ; and carpets, from the depths of which the feet 
can scarcely emerge ; the concentrated rainbow, suspended 
from the ceiling, shedding its flood of light on all around. 
The colours of the back-room are blue and white ; all things 
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else to match, except the lonely occupant, who in vain en- 
deavours to be at home in these gorgeous apartments. He 
is determined to pay his court to the Muses, his devoirs to 
Fortune having been so successful. 

Observe a small room, fitted up as a library. But in vain 
is the desk thrown open, and books thrown down; Litera- 
ture and Knowledge are coy maidens, who must “ be wooed, 
and not unsought be won.” Comfort and negligé are next 
essayed in the parlour. With booted foot carelessly resting 
on the delicate damask cushion, and head thrown back in 
all the frenzy of inspiration, behold our neighbour! This 
will not do, however; a chair is seized and placed in the 
very centre of the room, beneath the glittering crystals that 
dazzle and blind with the intensity of their light. Here he 
sits bolt upright, determined to amuse himself with a news- 
paper. This employment, we judge, is more congenial, for 
thought gathers on the brow and speculation twinkles in 
the eye; no doubt he peruses the prices current, and pork 
and peas, bread-stuffs and sundries pass in review before him. 

But where is the lady fair? Mending and making, brew- 
ing and baking. With the old house she cannot throw off 
old habits, and, in the midst of her maids, we behold her 
the busiest of the busy; from these indications, we judge 
them to be parvenues: a freak of the fickle goddess having 
placed them in this fairy palace, but withholding the taste 
and tact requisite for its enjoyment. 





‘© Who can speak louder than he that has no house to put 
his head in?—Such may rail against great buildings.” 

Extremes meet; virtue, carried to excess, becomes hy- 
pocrisy ; religion, bigotry ; justice, rigour; and patience, 
weakness—except among the poor. By the side of the 
palace is propped the wretched hovel ; and, in the old world, 
God’s holy temples, in very many instances, are crowded 
upon so closely by Mammon’s altars, that the main body of 
the edifice would be overlooked, were it not for the grace- 
ful spire or commanding turret, springing aloft into the 
heavens, as if with the desire to escape from the contami- 
nation surrounding their base. In the crowded cities of our 
own blessed land, the nabob and the beggar come frequent- 
ly in contact ; therefore, it is no wonder that our neighbour- 
bood contains a caravansery for Nature’s step-children. 

“ What is the matter, Tom? You are laughing and cry- 
ing in a breath, like a fountain in the sunshine !” 

“ Oh, mamma! if you could but see Barney ; he is down 
in the kitchen, and looks like an old flag, every stripe flying 
on its own account.” 

* Come, Tom, do not laugh at poor Barney ; he is in trou- 
ble, I dare say. To-morrow is quarter-day ; and, no doubt, 
he is behindhand with his rent.” 

“Indeed, mamma, I am not laughing at his poverty, but 
at his absolutely grotesque appearance. His hat is bent down 
over his eyes in the oddest manner ; it seems to be mocking 
at the anxieties of his countenance; and, instead of shoes, 
he has only a pair of old tops, tied underneath with stripes 
of an old black cravat, in order to keep them on his feet.” 

An old cotton shirt, made originally for a good-sized boy, 
is strained over the shoulders and breast of this strong, ath- 
letic man; a tattered pair of trousers complete his costume. 
Barney stands six feet in his stockings, (when he has them ; 
we may, therefore, assume this to be his usual height,) 
breadth to match, with complexion and hair of the same 
colour—a blushing, rosy red—blue eyes, beaming inextin- 
guishable mirth ; for, on the afternoon of this dolorous morn- 
ing, we observed him seated on the top of a barrel, himself 
and his audience of the caravansery apparently about to ex- 
plode with the boisterousness of their mirth. 











“Well, I have fulfilled your mission, wife, and my visit 
was very apropos.” 

** How so?” 

“T groped my way .up stairs, and found Ellen and her 
children sitting round a furnace, filled with charcoal, but 
with no other light. Upon inquiring the cause of this, Ellen 
said she had not a farthing in her pocket, and not a mouth- 
ful for her children to eat. Barney was still out, trying to 
get something.” 

“The blessing of God rest on ye’s, for ye have saved us 
from starving.” 





A basement, three stories, and an attic, proudly retreating 
behind a small court-yard, from contact with the canaille. 
Who s0 outwardly fastidious as those who, by a bound from 
the chandlery, the distillery, the workshop, have shaken 
from their skirts the vestiges of former coarseness, the re- 
mains of youthful friendships, the remembrances of early days! 

Behold these gorgeously-decked apartments! All that 
wealth can purchase, or vanity desire, all the outward sem- 
blance of refinement and taste, pictures by the first artists, 
musical instruments of delicious harmony and perfect con- 
struction, chairs, divans, and ottomans fashioned for the 
“Castle of Indolence ;” carpets woven by the fairies; less 
delicate fancies and fingers never imagined or executed 
these graceful scrolls, these enchanting bouquets. 

Practice, and the instructions of a three-dollar-a-lesson 
professor, have imparted brilliancy to the touch of the fair 
young creature, who draws forth entrancing melody from 
the antique harp, or full-toned, expressive piano. This 
young lady has received all the advantages of education, we 
judge ; but an occasional superciliousness of manner betrays 
vulgarity of mind. 

It is Sunday morning. We take our place in a railroad 
car, in order to expedite our return from church. Enter our 
neighbours. Now we can judge them more accurately. 
The car is not a leveller. The parvenu rebounds, as we 
said before, from early recollections. The haughty toss of 
the head to that overdressed exhibition of gilt knobs, flowers 
and ribbons, shows a distaste to former acquaintances, be- 
trays the former state of madam. 

It is not quite the moment of starting. The car fills up. 
The lady opposite, to whose ravishing voice we have just 
been listening while chanting a solo in the Choir of the 
cathedral, sits quietly wrapped in velvet and fur; modest in 
manner, and unconscious, to all appearance, of cherishing 
within herself a voice of melting tenderness and wonderful 
power. 

“ What time do you start ?” 

‘“‘ Tt wants but one minute to one, madam ; we are exact.” 

‘‘ Dear me, how tiresome !” ina loud voice, the person thrown 
forward, the mouth stretched in a most indecorous yawn. 

“ Come in, George. You are a pretty object! They ought 
to be ashamed of themselves at your school! I declare, you 
are not half washed; they only scald you like the pigs! 
Don’t you dare to go to church with me again till you clean 
yourself. Do you hear?” 

The daughter sits on the other side of the male friend 
who accompanies them, bending forward to look at her. 

“ Geraldine, dear, where’s your blue velvet ribbon? The 
ends are hanging behind ; pull it round, nobody can see it ; 
hold up your dress, too !” 

Quietly, Geraldine obeys. She is good-tempered, we 
think ; but the before-mentioned superciliousness shows forth 
in her manner of sitting. A sneer on the face proclaims to 
the other inmates that the six days are the blessed days 
for mamma and her daughter to recline on papa’s luxuriant 
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carriage, so carefully enveloped in cachmere, velvets and furs, 
that the winds of heaven dare not breathe too roughly on 
them. 

A ragged little urchin enters: 

“Sunday Times! Buy the Herald, ma’am? The Sun, 
sir?” 

“You are ragged and dirty enough, the dear knows 
laughed the mamma. 

Our neighbour opposite, the lady of the voice, at that mo. 
ment put forth her hand, and quietly drew to her knee, 
where she continued to support him, a little boy, whose fa- 
ther was not able to obtain a seat. 

Whether of the twain was the lady? 

A contrast again, and an unwelcome “ neighbour” to the 
millionaires ; a man dressed in common blue cloth, all in 
good order, but coarse. He is a hard-working mechanic, 
we judge, an anxious and careful father, we know; else 
would not he watch, with so much solicitude, the little girl 
beside him. Almost lost in the large woollen shawl that is 
tied round her, a woollen comforter covering her head be- 
neath her mother’s old straw bonnet ; a pair of shoes, be- 
longing to an elder child, converted into boots by the anxious 
tenderness of the mother, she having sewed on tops of coarse 
cloth, to protect the instep and ankle; the shrunken legs 
encased in woollen stockings belonging to the owner of the 
boots ; this little invalid is brought out to take a ride and a 
little exercise on the poor man’s holyday. Holyday, in truth, 
for on this day only are the poor man’s hands at liberty 
to do his own behests, to assist his patient, hard-working 
wife, to regale his little ones with a breath of heaven, with 
a ray of the glorious sun, that “Our Father, who art in 
heaven” maketh to shine both upon the rich and the poor, 
the master and the dependant. 

Would not our hearts melt with pity, or burst with indig- 
nation, at the apparent injustice of the meting out of the 
good and evil of the things of this life, did we not know 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ?”’ E. K. 


py 
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KEEPING DIARY. 


‘‘T ave forgotten more than you ever knew !” said some- 
body to somebody, and that rather conceited retort expresses 
the proper eulogy of diaries. Most people have made at- 
tempts at keeping one. My own experience at it began, 
like everybody’s else, with a red morocco volume, of a very 
ornate slenderness and thinness, in which I recorded my 
raptures at spring mornings and blue sashes, my unappre- 
ciated sensibilities, my mysterious emotions by moonlight, 
and the charms of the incognita whom I ran against at the 
corner. This precious record shared in the final and glo- 
rious conflagration of Latin themes, grammars, graduses and 
old shirts, on leaving academy for college, and after a senti- 
ment-despising interval of two or three years, I sunk some 
pocket-money once more in a blank-book, on reading Wil- 
son’s “ Noctes.” Celestial nights I thought we had of it, 
at old black Stanley’s forbidden oyster-house, in New-Haven, 
and, it struck me, it was robbery of posterity—(no less !)— 
not to record the brilliant efflorescence of our conviviality. 
Regularly on reaching my chambers, (or as soon after morn- 
ing prayers as my head became pellucid,) I attempted to re- 
duce to dialogue the wit of our ‘“ Christopher North,” 
“Shepherd” and “ Tickler’—but alas! it became what 
may be called ‘‘ productive labour.” Either my memory did 
not serve me, or wit, (I shouldn’t be surprised!) reads cold 
by repentant daylight. It was heavy work—as reluctant as 
a college exercise, and after using up for segar-lighters the 
short-lived ‘ Noctes,” I devoted the remainder of the book 
to outlines of the antique—(that is to say of old shoes)—my 
passion just then, being a collection of French slippers from 
the prettiest feet in the known world—(“ known” to me.) 
This relic survives, having fallen into the hands of a callow 
younger brother, and it would be, I could imagine, not 
unamusing, to sundry dames now “ fat, fair and indefinite,” 














to receive a copy, cut in white paper from the outline of 
their virgin slipper, and lay it, in affecting and monitory 
comparison, within (somewhere within) the comfortable 
shoe of maternity. 

My next experiment was in one of the cadaverous, parch. 
ment-bound blank-books of Florence, and was begun with 
the unambitious design of recording simply the subjects of 
pictures and statuary, artists’ names—a road-book, in short 
—and by this, I know, looking it over now after several 
years’ oblivion, how strangely we forget—how faintly even 
the most remarkable events and spectacles impress us, (not 
touching us personally)—how few people, even those we 
thought much of seeing, and mourned at diverging from, in 
travel, are remembered, countenance or conversation! 
Heigho ! “ the wallet at Time’s back?” This journal, how- 
ever, grew into a three-volume business, and it suffices, now, 
for ships and diligence, if, at any dull hour I would trans- 
port myself once more to Italy. Yet, else, that country were 
vaguely, most vaguely remembered !—pictures by the dozen, 
delicious pictures, were lost—pleasant people, dinners, con- 
sidered at the time epochs of pleasure, wayside glimpses of 
beauty, of affecting distress, of the dramatic of real life—all 
these salient points of past life, but for a chance-begun and 
carelessly-kept diary, were faded and gone now. The loss 
of it would be, to all purposes, the same thing as the falling 
away of memory. Yet Italy, sweet land of “ poco far,” is 
the only land for journalizing in travel. In England Napo. 
leon’s half-dozen secretaries for dictation, could hardly keep 
pace with the current. Life, there, is too fast, as in France 
it is too merely sensual, to put on paper. See what it sup- 
plies—the great mass of the novelist press! Bulwer and 
D’Israeli, Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Hall, and all the thousand 
writers for magazines and weeklies, do little except convert 
London life into language. Live six months in literary and 
gay circles in England, and in Colburn’s spring batch of 
novels you may read over all the good things you laughed 
at at dinners and breakfasts, find, tres bien rechauffé, all the 
racy scandal and memorable occurrences you would have 
recorded in your journal,—see all your acquaintances of 
note grouped as you meant to remember them, and, ten to 
one, yourself hit off into the bargain. Small use in a diary, 
then, unless you mean to make hard work of it, or make some. 
thing more of it, and the latter is so much better done by 
practised hands that you, very likely, lose your labour. 

Of all places on earth, the country was the last place I 
should have predicted for a resumption of adiary. But coun- 
try life, in many particulars, is not what it is pictured. It is 
a life much fuller of things worthy of record ; for you have 
a new acquaintance—Nature—whose memorabilia are end. 
less, and who furnishes you more “ straw” for your “ bricks” 
than all the lions of the metropolis. Besides, you have a 
new use for your diary—you want it to talk to. Intercourse 
with Mother Earth is prolific. She “ breeds maggots in the 
brain” before she lies with us in our coffins. There is a strange 
mockery—parody—similitude—what shall I call it ?—~of hu- 
man nature in vegetable nature. But this would lead me miles 
away, and I am talking of diaries. You need your diary, I 
say, in the country, for you have that to express which is 
irrelevant to the current of familiar conversation. A blank- 
book, fortunately, requires no apology for abruptness in the 
subject. You need not preface with “by your leave,” or 
blush at the indistinctness of your “by the way” or “ that 
reminds me.” Ease, in common intercourse, most people 
are aware, depends on letting the tongue run the gauntlet of 
association—apropos of pins or needles—apropos of a sud- 
den death or a cow gone dry—apropos of the President's 
veto or the cook’s greasing the soup-ladle—toujours apro- 
pos! Be as intellectual “as be-hanged,” there is nothing 
more stupid in a cottage than people always “ talking fine,” 
always discoursing—however agreeably it may be in bigger 
houses. Good-humoured nonsense is as essential a part of 
companionship as water of punch, and if the sense is of the 
proportion of starch in a shirt, it requires some tumbling 
before it is comfortable. Now grave thoughts will intrude 
“in the best-regulated families.” tilted thoughts, very 
smart and useful for your next visit to the minister or the 
member, come in astride of frolics. Poetical imagery occurs 
to you in describing a gossip with the blacksmith. Bitter 
views of human nature break on you in a friend’s visit, and 
satire, however briskly it goes off, blackens after the flash. 
Say all these fine things—be “ quite frank,” as the school- 
mistress bids you—and down slides the social quicksilver to 
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zero! The funny become very polite, and the easy very 
ceremonious and thoughtful, you are left to do all the con- 
veration yourself, and it is thought necessary to express some 
wonder as to where you light upon “all those beautiful 
thoughts!” Write these things—jot them silently irfto the 
book while the laugh goes on—and you have equally a good 
deliverance, and less 


“ Water goeth by the mill 
The miller wots not of.” 


In plain prose you have the thing till you want it. <A diary 
cannot be kept in a drawer. No enthusiasm would long 
stand the bother of taking it out and putting it back. It 
must lie on the table amid pens and ink, pencils and 
sealing-wax. Yet, as openness to curiosity would be the 
death of it, it must be under prohibition in some shape— 
either * on honour,” or by being made skilfully unattractive. 
Mine—this—(I will record the disguise for the benefit of 
posterity) is a specimen of my own handicraft at book-mak- 
ing—a quarter of a ream, (rather less than more) of hot-press- 
ed Bath post, laid loose into a disembowelled ledger. Why 
not the ledger—why not the ledger itself, quoth you? But 
I cannot write even the most agreeable kind of prose with 
which I am conversant, (a receipt) on bad paper, and the 
ledger, by your leave, is an article of furniture in which I 
never indulged myself. This, which I speak of, came from 
London in a box of pickles—stuck in between two bellige- 
erent glass jars—and served by Mr. Efkins of Tooley-street, 
Lordon Bridge (whom I recommend to your custom, and 
for this he will send me, gratis, another box—less cucumbers 
and more mango, if you please, Mr. Efkins!)—I say it served 
my friend the pickle-monger for waste paper and shavings— 
the accounts being all paid or “carried over.” There is 
but one uniform for ledgers, of course, but this is partly of 
polished leather of a vivid molasses tint, polished, not by the 
Parisian vernis, but by the pen-knife of the head pickle 
clerk, or his master, who evidently used it for a strop from 
1827 to 1830—the dates of the first and last entries in the 
volume. In a room where there are all manner of gilt-edged 
book and nick-nackeries, such a plebeian exteriour would 
hardly even tempt my curious nieces, and neighbours’ boys 
and girls ; but, to be on the safe side, I have printed on a 
large strip of paper, (wafered on,) Accounts with T. Patch, 
butcher—this being the name of the village purveyor in that 
class of pabulum. It must be an inquisitive person indeed who 
would dip deeper than the cover in a butcher’s account—(a 
trick I really have not, myself) and, if there be a disadvan- 
tage attending it, it is the pleasure I seem to take in cypher- 
ing up legs of mutton, et cetera—the agreeable young ladies 
who sometimes honour us having occasionally commented 
on my assiduity in this employment. 

There is an advantage, I should remark, in writing upon 
loose leaves, for the pig and President Tyler should be left 
alone in the glory of ‘settled opinions,” and every facility 
should be afforded to the purification and embellishment of 
those stubborn gentlemen—Black and White. Our good an- 
gels smile at blots and erasures, and a prejudice might stand 
uncorrected for fear of spoiling the book! Then—/(and 
here I fear I shall “smell of the shop,” but lucri bonus odor 
ex qualibet re, and the reader will excuse it,)—then, I say, 
a loose leaf, with a negotiable thought upon it, is so handy 
if one “ writes for the papers!” But I am getting beyond 
“ scrap” territory, and must shut up my “ledger.” —_N. P. w. 








SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Messrs. Gates AND Seaton: 

I srorrep a few days since before the superb windows of 
the New Mirror (not “ office,” but) store, of Wituams & 
Srevens, lately opened on the knoll of Broadway—opposite 
the Tabernacle—stopped, not to get a full-length of myself 
in the air-like tablets which present all comers with their 
likeness, but to unravel the take-for-grantedness of the sight 
of so much splendour, and speculate a little on the human 
want supplied at such pains and cost. After losing as much 
character as I could afford by standing before a looking- 
glass in the street, I ventured to step in. I found myself in 
asaloon of church-like dimensions, lined with magnificent 
mirrors—almost any four of which would alone form the 








walls of such a parlour as was thought large enough for ali 
the purposes of life in Pompeii, and displaying, all of them, 
the most ornate and sumptuous variety of carving and gild- 
ing in the frames. I should guess the mirror which stands 
at the end of the room to be not less than ten or twelve feet 
square, and it is so clear that a man not on his guard would 
attempt to walk through it into the room apparently beyond. 
Its value is one thousand dollars, and the prices of the finest 
mirrors vary from this to two hundred. This is a great deal 
of money to pay for a “ looking-glass,” but, on reflection, I 
think it is as well spent as any money expended merely on 
a luxury. The apparent size of apartments is doubled or 
quadrupled by well-managed mirrors, and one room has all 
the effect of a suite, while furniture, pictures, guests and 
servants are all multiplied in number to the eye, and of 
course with great addition to the sumptuousness of the esta- 
blishment. One of the most elegant rooms I ever saw was 
the boudoir of Lady Blessington, in the house she formerly 
occupied in May Fair—an oval room pannelled with mirrors 
separated by gold rods—in which you saw, at a glance, her 
living ladyship and several different counterfeits of her, all 
gesturing and smiling as gracefully and bewilderingly as 
herself. 

One of the partners of the firm very courteously answered 
my inquiries as to the manufacture and demand for Mirrors, 
(fancying perhaps that we were both in the same trade,) and 
there was so much information in what he said, and much 
of it was so new to me, that I begged him to make memo- 
randums for me of the matters we had talked about. What 
follows is exactly what he sent me, and I copy it verbatim, 
no less for its information, than for the credit it does to the 
mental cultivation of a dealer in Mirrors. 

“The French are very much in advance of any other 
country in the manufacture of mirrors. The process of cast- 
ing glass for that purpose was invented in the year 1685, by 
Abraham Thevart, a Frenchman. The first establishment 
for the manufacture of the article was the Royal manufac- 
tory of St. Gobain, commenced in 1691, during the reign of 
Louis XIV., and continually, ever since, with constantly in. 
creasing facilities for the prosecution of the business. There 
are at present two other manufactories in France—those of 
St. Quivin and Cirey, both of which belong to one company. 

“ The capital invested in this branch of industry is about 
thirty-two millions of francs, and it gives constant employ- 
ment to about twelve thousand men ; indeed the workmen 
are so numerous as to constitute, with their families, large 
villages, which have grown up around the respective factories. 
The casting, only, is done at these establishments, the 
polishing and silvering being done at the extensive depot of 
the companies in Paris. 

* The only place where the plates thus manufactured are 
sold, and in which the companies are all united in one in- 
terest is the depot in Paris, and its only branch, formed ex- 
clusively for the supply of the trade in the United States, is 
located in New-York. From the well-known superiority 
of the French mirrors their sales extend over the whole 
world, even to countries where similar manufactories exist. 
They do not unfrequently sell large plates for England, not- 
withstanding the enormous duty, equivalent almost to a pro- 
hibition. To achieve this superiority they have employed 
for the superintendence of the works, men of the highest 
rank in science, such as Gay-Lussac, Clement Desormes, 
Dumas and others of like celebrity. 





Our friend and neighbour, Freeman Hunt, Esq. has com- 
piled a new and valuable almanac for 1844, which has just 
been published by E. H. Butler, of Philadelphia. It is a 
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large duodecimo, of upwards of three hundred pages, and 
contains a complete ephemeris and numerous statistics re- 
lating to commerce, agriculture, manufactures, the general 
and state governments, and everything else that astronomers, 
navigators, merchants, and general readers wish to know. 
No man in this community is so well qualified for the task 
as the editor of the Merchants’ Magazine ; and his well- 
known reputation will give the “ United States’ Almanac” 
a wide-spread popularity. 





A THOUGHT OVER A CRADLE. 


I sadden when thou smilest to my smile, 

Child of, my love! I tremble to believe 

That o’er the mirror of that eye of blue 

The shadow of my heart will always pass ;— 
A heart that from its struggle with the world, 
Comes nightly to thy guarded cradle home, 
And, careless of the staining dust it brings, 
Asks for its idol! Strange, that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every air that stirs, 

And drink in sweetness only, while the child 
‘That shuts within its breast a bloom for heaven, 
May take a blemish from the breath of love, 
And bear the blight forever. I have ee 

With gladness at the gift of this fair child! 

My life is bound up in her! But, oh God! 
Thou knowest how heavily my heart at times 
Bears its sweet burthen ; and if thou hast given 
To nurture such as thine this spotless flower, 
To bring it unpolluted unto thee, 

Take thou its love, 1 pray thee! Give it light— 
Though, following the sun, it turn from me !— 
But, by the chord thus wrung, and by the light 
Shining about her, draw me to my child, 

And link us close, oh God, when near to heaven! n.p.w. 


a ee 


NORA MEHIDY, 


OR THE STRANGE ROAD TO THE HEART OF MR. HYPOLET LEATHERS. 


hantoms. He was now returning from Niagara, and left the 

Zohawk route to see where the Susquehannah makes its 
Great Bend in taking final leave of Mr. Cooper, who live 
above ; and at the village of the Great Bend he was to eaft 
that day’s breakfast. 

On the back seat, upon the leather cushion, behind M 
Leathers, sat two other chilly persons, a middle aged man ang 
a girl of sixteen—the latter with her shawl drawn close to he 
arms, and her dark eyes bent upon her knees, as if to warn 
them, (as unquestionably they did.) Her black curls swun 
out from her bonnet, like ripe grapes from the top of an arbou 
—heavy, slumberous, bulky. prodigal black curls—oh, hov 
| beautiful! And Ido not know that it would be a “ trick wort! 
; an egg”’ to make any mystery of these two persons. "I'he gen 
tleman was John Mehidy, the widowed tailor of Binghamton 
and the lady was Nora Mehidy, his daughter; and they wer 
on their way to New-York to change the scene, Mrs. Mehid 
| having left the painful legacy of love—her presence—behin 
her. For, ill as he could afford the journey, Mr. Mehid 
thought the fire of Nora’s dark eyes might be put out wit 
| water, and he must go where every patch and shred woul 
| not set hera weeping. She “took it hard,” as they describ 
| grief for the dead in the country. 

The Great Bend is a scene you may look at with pleasure 

even while waiting for procrastinated prog, and Hypole 
| Leathers had been standing for ten minutes on the high ban 
| around which the Susquehannah sweeps, like a train of silve 
| tissue after a queen turning a corner, when past him sudden| 
| tripped Nora Mehidy bonnetless, and stood gazing on the rive 
from the outer edge of the precipice. Leathers’ visual con 
sciousness dropped into that mass of clustering hair like a rin 
into the sea, and disappeared. His soul dived after it, and left) 
| him with no sense or remembrance of how his outer orbs wer 
| amusing themselves. Of what unpatented texture of velvet? 
| and of what sifting of diamond dust were those lights and 
shadows manufactured ! What immeasurable thickness in those 
black flakes—compared, with all locks that he had ever seem, 
as an edge of cocoa-meat, fragrantly and newly broken, to 
torn leaf, limp with wilting. on stood motionless, woe 
| in the incomparable splendour of that silver hook bent into the 
| forest—Leathers as motionless, absorbed in her wilderness of 
| jetty locks—till the barkeeper rang the bell for them to come 
jto breakfast. Ah, Hypolet! Hypolet! what dark thought 
| on to share, with that innocent beefsteak, your morning’s 
| digestion ! 






























Now, Heaven rest the Phoenicians for their pleasant inven- | That tailors have, and why they have, the handsomest 


tion of the art of travel. 








| daughters, in all countries, have been points of observation 


| and speculation for physiology, written and unwritten. Most 


This is to be a story of love and pride, and the hero's name | men know the fact. Some writers have ventured to guess at 


is Hypolet Leathers. 





You have smiled prematurely, my friend and reader, if you | 


think you see” Mr. Leathers foreshadowed, as it were, in his || 


name. 


(Three mortal times have I mended this son of a goose of a 
pen, and it will not—as you see by the three unavailing at- 
tempts recorded above—it will not commence, for me, this tale, 
with a practicable beginning.) ; 

‘The sun was rising (1 think this promises well)—leisurely 
rising was the sun on the opposite side of the Susquehannah. 
The tall corn endeavoured to lift its silk tassel out of the slop- 
py fog that had taken upon itself to rise from the water and 
prognosticate a hot fair day, and the driver of the Bingham- 
ton stage drew over his legs a two-bushel bag as he cleared 
the street of the village, and thought that, for a summer’s morn- 
ing, it was “ very cold’”—wholly unaware, however, that, in 
murmuring thus, he was expressing himself as Hamlet did 
while waiting for his father’s ghost upon the platform. 

Inside the coach were three passengers. A gentleman sat 
by the window on the middle seat, with his cloak over his lap, 
watching the going to heaven of the fog that had fulfilled its 
destiny. His mind was melancholy—partly for the contrast 
he could not but draw between this exemplary vapour and 
himself, who was “ but a vapour,’* and partly that his pan- 
creas began to apprehend some interruption of the thoroughfare 
above—or, in other words, that he was hungry for his break- 
fast, having gone supperless to bed. He mused as he rode. 
He was a young man, about twenty-five, and had inherited 
from his father, John Leathers, a gentleman’s fortune, with the 
two drawbacks ofa name troublesome to Phoebus, (“‘ Phoebus ! 
what a name !”) and premature gray hair. He was, in all 
other r , a finished and well conditioned hero—tail, 
comely, courtly, and plished—and had seen the sight- 
worthy portions of the world, and knew their differences. 
Travel, indeed, had become a kind of diseased necessity with 
him—for he fled from the knowledge of his name and from the 
observation of his gray hair, like a man fleeing from two fell 











* Man’s but a vapour 
Full of woes, 


; the occult secret. But I think “it needs no ghost, come from 
| the grave,” to unravel the matter. Their vocation is the em- 
bellishment—partly indeed the creation—of material beauty. 
If philosophy sit on their shears, (as it should ever) there are 
questions to decide which discipline the sense of beauty—the 
degree in which fashion should be sacrificed to becomingness, 
and the resistance to the invasion of the poetical by whim and 
usage, for example—and as a man thinketh—to a certain de- 
gree—so is his daughter. Beauty is the business-thought of 
| every day, and the desire to know how best to remedy its de- 
| fects is the ache and agony of the tailor’s soul, if he be ambi- 
| tious. Why should not this have its exponent on the features 
| of the race, as other strong emotions have—plastic and malle- 
| able as the human body is, by habit and practice. Shakspeare, 
| by the way, says 
*Tis use that breeds a habit in a man, 


| and I own to the dullness of never till now apprehending that 
| this remarkable passage typifies the steeping of superfine 
| broadcloth (made into superfine habits) into the woof and warp 
| of the tailor’s idiosyncrasy. Q. E. D. 
| Nora Mehidy had ways with her that, if the world had not 
| been thrown into a muss by Eve and Adam, would doubtless 
| have been kept for queens. Leathers was particularly struck 
| with her never lifting up her eyelids till she was ready If 
| she chanced to be a thoughtfully down when he spoke 
| to her, which was her habit of sadness just now, {she heard 
| what he had to say and commenced replying—and then, slow- 
| ly, up went the lids, peocmey: | the loving air with their long 
lashes, and no more hurried than the twilight taking its fringes 
| off the stars. It was adorable—altogether adorable! And her 


hands and lips, and feet and shoulders had the same contemp- 


tuous and delicious deliberateness. 

On the second evening, at half past five—just half an hour 
too late for the “ Highlander” steamer—the “ Binghamton 
Stage” slid down the mountain into Newburgh. e next 
boat was to touch at the pier at midnight, and Leathers had six 
capacious hours to work on the mind of John Mehidy. What 
was the process of that fiendish temptation, what the lure and 
the resistance, is a secret locked up with Moloch—but it was 
successful! The glorious chevelure of the victim (sweet descri 
tive word—chevelure !)—the matchless locks that the nee 





Cuts a caper, 


locks of armies should have defended—went down in the same 





And down he goes.— Familiar Ballads. 


| boat with Nora Mehidy, but tied up in Mr. Leathers’ linen 
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ket handkerchief! And, inone week from that day, the 

ead of Hypolet Leathers was shaven nude, and the black 

curls of Nora Mehidy were placed upon its irritated organs in 
an incomparable wic !! 





A year had elapsed. It was a warm day, in No. 77 of the 
Astor, and Hypolet Leathers, Esq., arrived a week before by 
the Great Western, sat aiding the evaporation from his brain 
by lotions of iced lavender. His wig stood before him, on the 
blockhead that was now his inseparable companion, the back 
toward him ; and, as the wind chased off the volatile lavender 
from the pores of his skull, he toyed thoughtfully with the 
lustrous curls of Nora Mehidy. His heart was on that wooden 
block! He dressed his own wig habitually, and by dint of 

erfuming, combing and caressing those finger-like ringlets— 
fre had tangled up his heart in their meshes. A phantom, with 
the superb face of the owner, staid with the separated locks, 
and it grew hourly more palpable and controlling. The 
sample had made him sick at heart for the remainder. He 
wanted the rest of Nora Mehidy. He had come over for her. 
He had found John Mehidy, en ges | his trade obscurely in 
a narrow lane, and he had asked for Nora’s hand. But though 
this was not the whole of his daughter, and he had already 
sold part of her to Leathers, he shook his head over his shiny 
shears. Even if Nora could be propitiated after the sacrifice 
she had made, (which he did not believe she could be) he | 
would as lief put her in the world of spirits as in a world above | 
him. She was his life, and he would not = his life willing- 
ly to a stranger who would take it from him, or make it too} 
fine for his using. Oh, no! Nora mnst marry a tailor, if she | 
marry at all—and this was the adamantine resolution, stern | 
and without appeal, of John Mehidy. | 

Some six weeks after this, a new tailoring establishment of 

eat outlay and magnificence, was opened in Broadway. | 

‘he show-window was like a new revelation of stuff for trow- | 
sers, and resplendent, but not gaudy, were the neckcloths and | 
waistcoatings—for absolute taste reigned overall. ‘There was | 
not an article on show possible to William-street—not a waist- | 
coat that, seen in Maiden-Lane, would not have been as un-| 
sphered as the Lost Pleiad in Botany Bay. It was quite clear | 
that there was some one of the firm of “ Mehidy & Co.” (the | 
new sign) who exercised his taste “ from within, out,” as the | 
Germans say of the process of true poetry. He began inside | 
a gentleman, that is to say, to guess at what was wanted for a} 

entleman’s outside. He was a tailor gentleman, and was there- 
fore, and by that quality only, fitted to be a gentleman’s tailor. | 

The dandies flocked to Mehidy & Co. They could not be 
measured immediately—oh no! The gentleman to be built | 
was requested to walk about the shop for a half hour,till the fore- | 
man got him well in his eye, and then to call again in a week. | 
Meantime, he would mark his customer in the street, to see | 
how he performed. Mehidy & Co. never ventured to take | 
measure for terra incognita, The man’s gait, shrug, speed, style | 
and quality, were all to be allowed for, and these were not | 
seen ina minute. Anda very sharp and stylish looking fel-| 
low seemed that foreman tobe. There was evidently spoiled | 
some very capable stuff for a lord when he was made a tailor. 

“ His leaf, 
By some o’er hasty angel, was misplaced 
In Fate’s eternal volume.” 





And, faith! it was a study to see him take a customer’s mea- 
sure! The quiet contempt with which he overruled the man’s | 
indigenous idea of a coat !—the rather satirical comments on 
his peculiarlties of bron 4 his kerseymere !—the cool survey 
of the adult to be embellished, as if he were inspecting him for 
admission to the grenadiers! On the whole, it was a nervous 
business to be measured for a coat by that fellow with the 
devilish fine head of black hair ! 

And, with the hair upon Ais head, from which Nora had 
once no secrets—with the curls upon his cheek and temples 
which had once slumbered peacefully over hers, Hypolet 
Leathers, the foreman of “ Mehidy & Co.,” made persevering 
love to the tailor’s magnificent daughter. For she was magni- 
ficent! She had just taken that long stride from girl to woman, 
and her person had filled out to the imperial and voluptuous 
model indicated by her deliberate eyes. With a dusky glow 
in her cheek, that looked like a peach tinted by a rosy twilight, 
her mouth, up to the crimson edge of its bow of Cupid, was 
moulded with the slumberous fairness of newly wrought sculp- 
ture, and gloriously beautiful in expression. She was a crea- 
ture for whom a butterfly might do worm over again—to whose 
condition in life, if need be, a prince might proudly come 
down. Ah, queenly Nora Mehidy ! 

But the wooing—alas! the wooing throve slowly! That 
lovely head was covered again with prodigal locks, in short 
and massive clusters, but Leathers was pertinacious as to his 
property in the wig, and its becomingness and indispensable- 
ness—and to be made love to by a man in her own hair !—to 
be obliged to keep her own dark curls ata respectful distance! 
—to forbid all intercourse between them and their children- 
ringlets, as it were—it roughened the course of Leathers’s true 
love that Nora must needs be obliged to reason on such singu- 











lar dilemmas. For, though a tailor’s daughter, she had been 
furnished by nature with an imagination ! 

But virtue, if nothing more and nosooner, is its own reward, 
and in time “to save its bacon.”” John Mehidy’s fortune was 
pretty well assured in the course of two years, and made, in his 
own line, by his proposed son-in-law, and he could no longer 
refuse to throw into the scale the paternal authority. Nora’s 
hair was, by this time, too, coined to its pristine length and 
luxuriousness, and, on condition that Hypolet would not exact a 
new wig from his new possessions, Nora, one summer’s night, 
made over to him the remainder. The long exiled locks revisit- 
ed their natal soil, during the caresses which sealed the com- 
pact, and a very good tailor was spoiled the week after, for 
the married Leathers became once more a gentleman at large, 
having bought, in two instalments, at an expense of a hundred 
dollars, a heart, and two years of service, one of the finest 
properties of which Heaven and a gold ring ever gave mortal 
the copyhold !—Graham for December. N. P. W- 


SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY ON BEARD. 

TuE ancient nations in general agreed with the modern in- 
habitants of the East in attaching a great value to the posses- 
sion of a beard. The total absence of it, or a sparse and stint- 
ed sprinkling of hair upon the chin, is thought by the Orientals 
to be as great adeformity to the features as the want of a nose 
would appear to us; while, on the contrary, a long and bushy 
beard, flowing down in luxuriant profusion to the breast, is 
considered not only a most graceful ornament to the person, 
but as contributing in no small degree to respectability find 
dignity of character. So much, indeed, is the possession of 
this venerable badge associated with notions of honour and 
importance, that itis almost constantly introduced, in the way 
either of allusion or appeal, into the language of familiar and 
daily life. When a man’s veracity is doubted, “Look at this 
beard,” he will say, “the very sight of it may satisfy you as to 
the truth and probity ofits owner.’ When censuring a bad or 
dishonest action, ‘‘ Shame on your beard” is the ordinary style 
of rebuke. When friends express their mutual good wishes, 
“ May God preserve your beard” is the strongest and most 
ardent form of benediction. Whén requesting a favour from 
any one, the most earnest terms of supplication are to beg “ by 
his beard. or the life of his beard,” that he will grant it; and 
no higher idea of the value of a thing can be given than by 
saying, “It is worth more than one’s beard.” In short, this 
hairy appendage of the chin is most highly prized as the attri- 
bute of manly dignity ; and hence the energy of Ezekiel’s 
language, when describing the severity of Divine judgments 
upon the Jews, he intimates that, although that people had 
been as dear to God and as fondly cherished by him as the 
beard was by them, the razor, 7. e. the agents of his angry 
providence, in righteous retribution for their long continued 
sins, would destroy their existence as a nation.* With this 
knowledge of the extraordinary respect and value which have 
in all ages been attached to the beard in the East, we are pre- 
pared to expect that a corresponding care would be taken to 
preserve and improve its appearance, and, accordingly, to 
dress and anoint it with oil and perfume was, with the better 
classes at least, an indispensable part of their daily toilet.t In 
many cases it was dyed with variegated colours, by a tedious 
and troublesome operation, described by Morier,} which, in 
consequence of the action of the air, requires to be repeated 
once every fortnight, and which, as that writer informs us, has 
been from time immemorial a universal practice in Persia. 
From the history of Mephibosheth, it seems probable, that the 
grandees in ancient Palestine “trimmed their beards” with 
the same fastidious care and by the same elaborate process ; 
while the allowing these to remain in a foul and dishevelled 
state, or to cut them off, was one among the many features of 
sordid negligence in their personal appearance by which they 
gave outward indications of deep and overwhelming sorrow.$ 

Nor were they less jealous in guarding the honour of this at- 
tribute of manhood, than in setting it off to advantage. The 
slightest exhibition of contempt, by = spitting at, pull- 
ing, or even pressing against it in a rude and careless manner, 
was resented as an insult, such as would now, among men of 
the world, be deemed expiable only by aduel.|| No one was 
permitted to touch it except in the way of respectful and af- 
fectionate salutation, which was done by gently taking hold 
of its extremity with the right hand, and kissing it; but even 
in that case it was only wives in approaching their husbands, 
children their parents, or the nearest and most attached friends, 
to whom this unusual liberty was granted. The act itself 
being an expression of kind and cordial familiarity, its per- 
formance by Joab shows in a flagrant light the base and un- 
principled conduct of that ruthless veteran, when he took 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss him (rather it,) 
and then, having assumed this attitude under the mask of the 
most friendly feelings, smote his unsuspecting victim under 
the fifth rib. 

* Ezek. v. 1-5.—fPs. cxxxiii. 2—{ Journ. p. 247.—§2 Sam. xix. 
24; comp. Herodot. ii. 36 ; Suet. Caligula, ch. v.—|| Burckhardt, Trav. 
in Arabia, p. 61.—‘I D’ Arvieux, Coutumes des Arabes, ch. 7. 
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To be deprived of a beard was, and still is, in some places 
of the East, the badge of servility—a mark of infamy, that de- 
graded a person from the ranks of men to those of slaves and 
women ;* while to shave it off voluntarily, even for a time, 
as the former writer mentions he knew was done by some in 
mere wantonness or a drunken fit, frequently subjects the of- 
fender to so great odium as to exclude him from society. Nay, 
so great is the disgrace entailed by the app of a smooth 
and naked chin, that D’Arvieux describes the case of an indi- 
vidual who, having sustained a dangerous wound in his jaw, 
preferred hazarding his life rather than allow the surgeon to 
remove his beard. Among people influenced by such ideas, 
the forcible erasure of a beard must be felt to be the severest 
punishment that the malice of an enemy can inflict; and we 
can easily conceive how deep and intolerable was the affront 
which the young and ill-advised king of the Ammonites put 
upon the ambassadors of David, when, among other acts of in- 
solence, he shaved off one-half of their beards, and sent them 
home in that grotesque condition, exposed to the derision of 
their countrymen.t Persons of their high rank, who, in all 

robability, were fastidious about the orderly state and grace- 
ul appearance of their beards, would be even more sensitive 
as to this ignominious treatment than those of an humbler con- 
dition ; me as the shaving off of one-half of the beard was 
among some ancient nations the punishment of cowardice, 
these circumstances united will help to account for the spirit 
of determined revenge which the king and the whole nation 
of Israel breathed, on receiving intelligence of the national 
ougrage.{—R. J. 
rom the above facts it is clear that the Israelites maintain- 
ed their beard and the ideas connected with it, during their 
abode among the Egyptians, who were a shaven people. This 
is not unimportant as one of the indications which evince that, 
whatever they learned of good or evil in that country, they 
preserved the appearance and habits of a separate people. As 
the Egyptians shaved their beards off entirely, the injunction 
in Lev. xix. 27, against shaving “the corners of the beard” 
must have been levelled against the practices of some other 
bearded nation. The prohibition is usually understood to ap- 
ply against rounding the corners of the beard where it joins 
the hair ; and the reason is supposed to have been to counter- 
act a superstition of certain Arabian tribes, who, by shaving 
off or rounding away the beard where it joined the hair of the 
head, devoted themselves to a certain deity who held among 
them the place which Bacchus did among the Greeks.§ The 
pieveg mer seems to have been altogether to prevent the 
Jews from shaving off the edges of their beards. 








THE SPIRIT-BOND. 


What is the spell that binds my soul, 
As with a silver cord, to thee ; 

That brims with joy life’s golden bowl, 
And wakes each pulse to ecstasy ? 


Methinks, in some far-distant sphere, 
Some star in memory dimly set, 

That we, for years long sundered here, 
In high communion erst have met. 


And yet our souls to each were dark, 
As is the broad, mysterious sea ; 

Till, lighted by the electric spark, 
Struck from the chain of syMPATHY. 


Oh! firmly round each nerve entwined, 
That fine-wrought chain we inly wear— 
The all corrodeless spirit-bond, 
Which links our kindred natures here. 
This is the spell that binds my soul, 
As with a silver cord, to thee ; 
That brims with joy life’s golden bowl, 
And wakes each pulse to ecstasy. M. E. H. 


Lea and Briancnarp have recently published the work to 
which the prize of the French Academy was awarded, en- 
titled the “ Education of Mothers; or the Civilization of 
Mankind by Women.” The copy before us is the first 
American from the fourth London edition. It will have 
an extensive sale. We make one extract: 

“ Whatever be the customs or the laws of a country, it is 
the women who give the direction to its manners. But this 
influence is more or less salutary according to the degree of 
estimation in which they are held; be they our idols or our 
companions, slaves, or beasts of burthen, the re-action will 





* Niebuhr, Arabia, ch. vii-; Volney, ii. p. 118.—f2 Sam. x.—t{ See 
also Herodotus, ii. 12]; Lane’s Modern Egyptians, i. p. 322, note. 
$ Herodot. iii.8; comp. Jer. ix. 26; xxv.23; xlix. 32. 








be complete—they will make us what they themselves are, 
It appears as if nature attached our intelligence to their 
dignity, just as we attach our happiness to their virtue. 
Here, then, is a law of eternal justice ; man cannot debase 
women without becoming himself degraded ; he cannot ele- 
vate them without becoming better. Let us cast our eyes 
over the earth, and observe the two great divisions of the hu. 
man race—the East and the West; one half of the old world 
continues without improvement, and without ideas, beneath 
the weight of a barbarous civilization ; there the women are 
slaves; the other half progresses towards equality and en- 
lightenment, and we there see women free and honoured. 

‘* Nature has so willed it, that true love, the most exclu- 
sive of all the feelings, should be the only possible foun- 
dation of civilization. All is harmony, all happiness, in 
the intimate link which unites two young married per- 
sons. The man, happy in the society of his wife, finds his facul. 
ties increase with his duties: he attends to out-door avoca- 
tions, takes his part in the burdens of a citizen, cultivates 
his lands, or is usefully occupied in the town. The women, 
more retiring, presides over the domestic arrangements. At 
home she diffuses joy in the midst of order and abundance ; 
both see themselves reflected in the children seated at their 
table, who promise by the force of example to perpetuate 
their virtues. 

“Contrast with this picture of the European family that of 
an Eastern one; the former is based upon equality and 
love ; the latter, upon polygamy and slavery, which leave to 
love its brutal fury, but which deprive it of its sweet sympa- 
thy and its divine illusions. A man may shut himself up 
with a number of women, but it is impossible that he can 
love several. See him, then, reduced, amidst a crowd of 
young beauties, to the saddest of all conditions—that of pos- 
sessing without loving, and without being beloved. With. 
out family in the midst of his slaves, without affection in the 
midst of his children, he imprisions his companions, and 
makes his house a place of punishment and crime. And, 
after all, does life yield him happiness? No; his senses 
become blunted and his mind becomes enervated. 

In order properly to estimate the wretchedness of a simi. 
lar degradation, we may allude to the recent history of a 


| French officer, called Seve, who has lately become celebrated 


in the East under the name of Soliman-Bey. Being obliged 


to quit the service at the period of the fall of Napoleon, ° 


Seve offered his services to the Pacha of Egypt, who, on ac. 
count of his military talents, employed him and made his 
fortune, without requiring him to change his religion. In 
1826, Seve was living in a most luxurious style ; he had in 
his harem the most beautiful Greek and Egyptian slaves ; 
but, says the author to whom we are indebted for this ac- 
count, amidst all these delights his heart was a void, and 
he sighed for a companion worthy of him. ‘Send me,’ 
said he, ‘a French, an English, or an Italian woman, it 
matters not which, I promise you to marry her, and will 
send away this troop of creatures, without soul and without 
ideas. Then,’ added he, with fervour, ‘ Nothing more is 
required to complete my happiness than a true female friend, 
whose heart and mind would embellish my solitude. This 
treasure would unable me to enjoy all the rest.’ On reading 
this narrative, one cannot help admiring, how, when so- 
cial institutions have not deeply depraved the heart of man, 
a sense of natural rectitude forcibly brings him back to or- 
der, that is to say, to virtue. 

“‘ From these facts, which comprise in some degree the 
history of the East, it may be inferred that civilization is 
only possible by means of marriage. 

“* At the beginning of the world God created only one man 
and one woman, and ever since the two sexes have been 
born in about equal numbers. Thus each man ought to have 
his companion—it is the law of nature ; all the rest is only 
barbarity and corruption. 

‘In order to convince you that such is the law of nature, 
allow youself to be charmed by the most delightful of all 
scenes! Observe these two young lovers, experiencing the 
same transports,—they have but one thought, that of living 
and dying together. All that is divine upon earth animates 
their bosoms. Do you not feel that they are the two halves 
of the same being which have again found each other? and 
do you not perceive how, in proportion as the two souls 
form one, its sentiments are enlarged and its joys purified? 
Oh, how easy the practice of virtue appears tolove! He 
who knows how to love, is strong, is just, is chaste, can un- 
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dertake everything and suffer everything. The soul of 
true lovers is like a holy temple, in which incense inces- 
santly burns, in which every voice speaks of God, and every 
hope is of immortality. 

«Js it not a wonderful thing, that the woman who has not 
the power of resisting him whom she loves, can yet find in 
so weak a soul all the energy, all the heroism, necessary to 
sacrifice her life for him? It is because woman is made 
to love, and that in her weaknesses as in her sacrifices it is 
always love which triumphs. 

‘* Far, then, from interdicting love to young persons, I 
would bring them up for this sentiment, I would make it 
the end and the reward of virtue: my pupils should know 
that the qualities of the soul can alone render us worthy to 
love and be loved; that love is but a tendency towards the 
beautiful ; that its dreams are but a revelation of the infinite ; 
that in attaching itself to perfections too frequently ideal, 
the soul points out to us the only objects which it can eter- 
nally love; in a word, that it is always the moral beauties 
which move us, even in the contemplation of physical beau- 
ty ; and, to corroborate this idea, I would point out the most 
ordinary physiognomies becoming beautiful under the inspi- 
ration of a generous sentiment ; and, on the other hand, to | 
the most perfect physiognomies becoming degraded beneath | 
the impression of a low and malevoleut passion; and I 
would conclude, that, for women the most becoming co- 
quetry would be to embellish the soul sooner than the body, 
because it is the soul which renders all perfect.” 





COMING DOWN SALT RIVER. 

Our brothers of the press have * rowed us up Salt River” 
so vigorously of late, that we are driven to steal their oars 
and build a raft to get home again—very glad indeed, by the | 
way, that home is down stream, and we have nothing to do | 
but cast off. Stand by while we lash the oars, and heaven 
keep us from snags and sawyers. 


“N. P. Wittis.—We have ever spoken highly of the ta- 
lents of this gentleman—but we heartily despise his affectation | 
and dandyism.”—Portland Tribune. 

Many thanks for your “ high speaking”—oh, virtuous Tri- 
bune !—and your opinions are as high (in the game sense) as 
your speaking,—for you echo an accusation that has been | 
dead these twenty years. Affected! La! We made up our | 
mind full fifteen years ago that life was too short for any 
nonsense that didn’t pay! And if we have not since taken 
the shortest road to knowledge and money—have not been 
always briefer and more straightforward than the man we 
talked to—have not cut loose from all affectations and other 
hindrances, kept our keel free of such weeds and barnacles, 
and “ gone our course” closer to the wind than other men— 
it is because we failed in the trying. Tut! who ever saw 
an affected man that would stand abusing for twenty years! 
You must change the venue, good fellow-Portlander! And 
dandyism! Come! we do rejoice that the reputation of it 
can be achieved so economically—the coat we wore the 
summer last past at Saratoga having done us three years of 
quotidian service! You lack tact, oh Tribune! Take our 
advice, and never give the enemy a chance for a flourish of 
“ indignant virtue !” 

“Tt is a shame that he writes so few useful articles, and de- 
votes so much of his time to scrutinizing the ladies’ dresses, 
fingers, lips, eyebrows and ankles.”—Portland T'ribune. 

Now what does the Tribune mean by a “ useful article.” 
Stockings are uscful, and the man who weaves them out of 
his wool, thinks they fulfil their destiny if they sell, and 
wear well, and make people want more of them, But that 
is the history of what we weave, out of our wool! We 
write nothing that don’t sell—nothing that don’t wear well— 
nothing that people don’t want more of! Heaven preserve 
us from a dependance for a livelihood upon such “ useful 
articles” as the Tribune sets us for an example! We would, 
at least, sell—like stockings! And as to our “ scrutiniz- 








ings”—we shall take leave to look at ladies’ dresses, while 
there are ladies in them, and at their “lips and eyebrows,” 
\if they will permit us to do so—without an endorsement of 
the permit by the Portland Tribune. Scrutinizing “ their 
fingers and ancles” requires a little explanation. We are 
too innocent to know what the wretch means! 


“Why not be a real man, and devote his talents to noble 
me and criticize less the foolish fashions ?”—Portland 
une. 


“There now! Not areal man, after all! Oh murder! 
Book us for a sham, and then credit us for what shams may 
come to! Will the “ Tribune” give us the yield of his re- 
ality—by way of contrast! And are not the “ foolish 
fashions” quite as proper a subject for criticism as Willis’s 
“affectation and dandyism !” 

And here is another sermon preached at us from the 
wrong text :— 





“If he supposes that by hiding his face-in hair he adds to 
| his comeliness, let him by all means do it; but let him not en- 
| deavour to persuade weaker heads than his own to imitate his 
|example. If he thinks it becoming in a man of genius—in a 
| being who believes he possesses an immortal soul, to convert 
| himself into a walking sign-post of all that is owtré in dandy- 
ism, let him do so ; but let him not try to make proselytes to 
his most ridiculous opinions.” 


So says Mr. Prentice of the Louisville Journal, who, hav- 
ing shaken us once by the hand, should have taken pains to 
remember that we do not wear beard, and have long ago 
outgrown our dandyism. We have taken up the defence of 
beards, however, and having shown (in previous Mirrors) 
that nature intends us to wear them, and that diseases of the 
throat are the consequences of shaving, we refer the reader 
to good gospel authority, (which will be found on a pre- 
vious page,) as to its propriety and dignity. 

Our friend of the “ Courier and Enquirer” has “let down 
a stitch in his broidery,” which we must take up for him: 


“Of late years he has appeared so entirely engrossed by 
the frivolities of literature that his reputation, though brilliant 
and flattering to one greedy of clamorous applause, has fallen 
| far below the level at which all nabity-gited ninds should aim. 
| The great mass of what he has written since will have utterly 
perished, when these Sacred Poems, the work of his early and 
untainted years, will be read with delight by those whose 
praise is the best worth having.” 





Two-thirds of these “ Sacred Poems” were written within 
\the last three years, and we do not think that “ Jairus’s 
| Daughter,” “ David’s grief for his child,” “ The Leper,” 
“Rizpah,” “The Baptism of Christ,” ‘“ Lines to Rev. Mr. 
White,” and one or two serious domestic poems in the same 
collection—all of recent production—show any inclination 
of the tree to depart from the bending of the twig. We 
write such poems with delight. If our brain were not over- 
worked, come Saturday, we would never willingly pass a 
Sunday without some transfusion of poetry from the glow- 
ing and captivating fountains of the Bible. Every other 
vein of literature, except this only, is a task to us,—we as- 
|sert it to be believed. But we must be excused, though our 
organ will play psalms, for grinding it to worldly tunes for 
a livelihood. If “ those whose praise is best worth having” 
will pay us as much for “ sacred poetry” as Graham and 
Godey pay us for what “ will utterly perish,” we shall be as 
happy to leave oats for grass as an omnibus-horse turned 
out to pasture. A man who is catching fish for his dinner, 
don’t stop to think whether the bait “ will utterly perish,” 
my dear colonel! No—no! “ First come first served !”— 
Mortality before immortality ! 

An anonymous correspondent, “ J. E. R. of Troy,” writes 
us as follows about one of these “ frivolities of literature” 
which the colonel thinks will “ utterly perish ;’— 

“ Many thanks for the exquisite sketch of ‘ Blanch Beaufin.’ 
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thank you in behalf of a pair of the loveliest eyelids that ever 
trembled over the page of romance.” 


It is very pleasant, you see, to be even 


“a spark 
That needs must die, although its little beam 
Reflects upon a diamond.” 


But now—having fought the battle on our own hook, let 
us give our own readers an idea of “ what Mrs. Grundy | 
would say” if we really were to grow “ virtuous,” and | 
“ have no more cakes and ale.” Here is a passage from a| 
religious paper, the Bautimore SaTurpAy VISITER :-— 


“The opening lecture before the Mercantile Library Asso- | 
ciation was delivered on Tuesday evening, by N. P. Willis. | 
Though a decided failure, it did far more for the association | 
than did that of Dr. Barnes for the Institute—having sold the 
course-tickets to a houseful, many of whom, no doubt, paid two 
dollars to see the famed author of ‘inimitable nothings.’ T'he 
failure grew out of the fact, that Willis foolishly imagined that 
he was expected to act the part of a grave instructor—which led 
him to take up such a subject as the formation of character, 
instead of gossipping about the novelties of travel, the pleasures 
of the country and town contrasted, the laws of fashionable life, 
or some other characteristic theme. We do not mean to have it 
inferred that he said nothing worth listening to, for the lecture 
contained some capital hints on the subject of intellectual and 
moral culture,and more philosophy by far than we anticipated 
Srom Willis—to BE PLAIN. fis views of intellectual pro- 
gress chimed quite well with our own. hey are views, too, 

ich the world had better cherish. With him we believe that 
the growth of intellect, commenced in the present state of ex- 
istence, will be resumed in the future life and progress on a 
like principle—in other words, that the wilfully ignorant Chris- 
tian (if such there can be) cannot expect to be placed on an 
equality with the Christian of cultivated mind, when they 
shall have been transferred to the future world. The more 
intelligence on earth the more bliss in heaven, provided the 
moral faculties have been correspondingly educated—is our 
firm belief, looking upon the present physico-intellectual life 
as the model of that which is to come. This view, as hinted 
by Mr. Willis, would serve as the best of motives to mental cul- 
ture, if generally adopted. 

“The brevity of this lecture was provoking. When it 
closed the audience stared at each other, as if asking, ‘ What’s | 
the matter ?—What are you going so soon for?” As a matter of | 
right to the audience, if not to his liberal-paying employers, 
he ought to have, at least, doubled forty minutes, which onl 
he actually consumed. However, the ladies had time ptmee | 
to ‘get a peep at Mr. Willis,’ whose appearance, doubtless, 
disappointed them, dressing, as he did, like anything rather than 
a ‘ op. ” 

And, after this—we think we may venture to quote the 
winding-up of a two-column castigation given to us by the 
‘‘ GuaRDIAN,” a religious paper printed at Columbia, Ten- 


nessee :-—. 





“Ts Mr. Willis ignorant of the meaning of the word corcomb ? 
Has he no respect—we will not say for the literary taste, but 
—for the manly feeling and the honest common sense of his 
readers? But we check our indignation ; for Mr. W., con- 
scious of his dandyism, and knowing well the contempt with 
which every dignified mind must regard it, yet knows perfectly 
well what he is about. Even such nonsense as his ‘ Beverley 
Correspondence’ is eagerly sought after by multitudes of our 
countrymen—and of our meg cg es we add with unfeign- 
ed sorrow and humiliation. The cheap literature of the last 
ten years has done more to vitiate din dogrede our national 
literary taste than can well be conceived. To this degrada- 
tion Mr. W. is openly contributing. He is prostituting talents 
of the most briiliant order, an exquisitely-refined taste in ele- 

nt letters, and powers of writing such as have fallen to the 

ot of very few men indeed, to purposes that must, some day 

or other, fill him with the liveliest mortification. He pursues 
this debasing course, not in the ardour of inexperienced and 
impulsive youth—a portion of the American press has wasted 
its reproofs upon him for nearly twenty years. We do not 
charge him with pando to any vicious propensity in his 
readers. His fault lies in losing sight of what should be the 
high and virtuous aims of a scholar, and contenting himself 
with amusing the listless and ‘dawdling.’ ” 





Our compliments to Mrs. Votney Howarp of Mississippi, 
and we could wish that the poetry she was kind enough to 
send us had been finished as highly as the beautiful Invo- 
cation to WinTER which we see attributed to her in the 


Tue following poem, illustrated with eighteen beautiful 
steel engravings, from original designs by Robert W. 
Weir, has been published, and is for sale by the Messrs, 
Appleton, 200 Broadway. The volume forms an appro- 
priate and cheap present for the holidays. 





THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MORTON MC MICHAEL, ESQ. 


* The plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 
Ever a note of wail and wo, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow.””—J. R. Drake. 


“ Why dost thou come at set of sun, 
Those pensive words to say ? 

Why whip poor Will ?—What has he done? 
And who is Will, I pray * 


“ Why come from yon leaf-shaded hill, 
A —— at my door ?— 

Why ask of me to whip poor Will? 
And is Will really poor ? 


“Tf poverty’s his crime, let mirth 
From out his heart be driven : 
That is the deadliest sin on earth, 

And never is forgiven ! 


“ Art Will himself ?—It must be so— 
I learn it from thy moan, 

For none can fee) another’s woe 
As deeply as his own. 


“ Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throat, 
While other birds repose ? 

What means thy melancholy note ? 
The mystery disclose. 


** Still ‘ whip-poor-will !"—Art thou a sprite, 
From unknown regions sent, 

To wander in the gloom of night, 
And ask for punishment ? 


“Ts thine a conscience sore beset 
With guilt—or, what is worse, 

Hast thou to meet writs, duns and debt, 
No money in thy purse? 


“If this be thy hard fate indeed, 
Ah well may’st thou repine : 

The sympathy I give I need— 
The poet’s doom is thine. 


“ Art thou a lover, Will ?—Hast proved 
The fairest can deceive ? 

Thine is the lot of all who’ve loved 
Since Adam wedded Eve. 


* Hast trusted in a friend, and seen 
No friend was he in need ? 
A common errour—men still lean 


Pa Upon as frail a reed. 


‘“« Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 
A crown of brambles won ? 

O’er all the earth ’tis just the same 
With every mother’s son! 


“ Hast found the world a Babel wide, 
Where man to Mammon stoops ? 
Where flourish Arrogance and Pride, 

While modest Merit droops ? 


‘* What, none of these ?—Then, whence thy pain, 
To guess it who's the skill? 

Pray have the kindness to explain 
Why I should whip poor Will ? 


“ Dost merely ask thy just desert ? 
What, not another word 7— 

Back to the woods again, unhurt— 
I will not harm thee, bird ! 


* But use thee kindly—for my nerves, 
Like thine, have penance done ; 

‘ Use every man as he deserves, 
Who shall ’scape whipping ?’—None. 


“ Farewell, poor Will—not valueless 
This lesson by thee given : 








papers. 


‘ Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to heaven!’ ” G.P. M. 
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